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THE REFORM OF THE COMITIA CENTURIATA. 


In a clear and comprehensive study, published in its final 
form in 1916, G. De Sanctis did much to solve the numerous 
problems presented by the third century reform of the Re- 
publican comitia centuriata. It is principally owing to his 
treatment that a general agreement has now been reached on 
several of the most hotly disputed questions. The view of 
Niebuhr and his school that in the reformed assembly the 
organization by classes was either completely abolished or sub- 
ordinated to the organization by tribes has been finally dis- 
credited;* so too has the theory of the double renuntuatio, 
propounded in the first instance by the sixteenth century scholar, 
Pantagathus, and later adopted by Mommsen, who claimed to 
derive considerable support for it from his interpretation of 
certain sections of the extant lex Malacitana.* Despite the efforts 


* Storia dei Romani, III, 1 (Turin, 1916), pp. 353-81. 

B. G. Niebuhr, Vortrdge iiber rémische Altertiimer (Berlin, 1858), 
p- 114; Ph. Huschke, Die Verfassung des Kénigs Servius Tullius 
(Heidelberg, 1838), pp. 601 ff.; H. Th. Pliiss, Die Entwicklung des Cen- 
turienverfassung (Leipzig, 1870); J. N. Madvig, Die Verfassung und 
Verwaltung des rémischen Staates (Leipzig, 1881), I, p. 119. 

* Rémisches Staatsrecht, III*, pp. 409-13; Le Droit Public Romain, 
VI, 1, pp. 470-6; Juristische Schriften, I, pp. 319-20. For a demonstra- 
tion that Mommsen was mistaken in his interpretation of the lex 
Malacitana see A. Rosenberg, Untersuchungen zur rémischen Zenturien- 
verfassung (Berlin, 1911), pp. 69 ff. Among others who have lent their 
support to such a view the most notable are L. Lange, Rémische Alter- 
tiimer (Berlin, 1876), II*®, pp. 510 ff.; E. Klebs, “ Stimmenzahl und 
Abstimmungsordnung der reformischen servianischen Verfassung,” Zeit- 
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of De Sanctis, however, the fundamental problem remains un- 
solved. How exactly were the centuries in the reformed assembly 
co-ordinated with the tribes? Not only have the conclusions of 
De Sanctis on this subject been since very forcibly challenged, 
notably by P. Fraccaro; * a new document, now generally known 
as the tabula Hebana,* has come to light, which has already been 
called as evidence in defence both of the hitherto little favoured 
position latterly taken up by Mommsen® and of the more 
heterodox suggestions of Momigliano.” In view of these factors 
a further study of this vexed topic must be considered neither 
untimely nor superfluous. 

The following discussion falls into two sections. In the first 
section that ancient evidence alone is considered which bears 
directly on the question of the co-ordination of centuries and 
tribes in the reformed assembly. In the second an attempt is 
made to show that the essential feature of the reform as deter- 
mined by an interpretation of this evidence is such as accords 
most naturally with its other less debatable aspects and with 
the social, economic, and political conditions of the century. 


I 


The one ancient author who in the extant part of his work 
expressly mentions the fact that the comitia centuriata under- 
went a reform is Livy.* Since the reform fell almost certainly 


schrift der Savigny-Stiftung, XII (1892), pp. 230 ff.; G. W. Botsford, 
The Roman Assemblies (New York, 1909), pp. 225 ff. 

4“La riforma dell’ordinamento centuriato,” Studi in onore di P. 
Bonfante, I (Pavia, 1929), pp. 105 ff. 

5 This document was first published in Notizie degli Scavi, 8th series, 
I (1947), pp. 49-68. 

St., III°, pp. 270-9; D. P., VI, 1, pp. 305-16. See below, pp. 9-10. 

7“ Studi sugli ordinamenti centuriati,” Studia et Documenta His- 
toriae et Iuris, IV (1938), pp. 509-20. See below, note 40. 

®It has been thought that Dionysius of Halicarnassus was referring 
to the reform, when he wrote in the Roman Antiquities, IV, 21, 3, otros 
6 Kéopos Tov (scil. the Servian system) émi woddds 
yeveas THY ‘Pwuaiwy: év .ois Kab’ Huas Kexlynrar xpdvors 
kal peraBéBrAnkev eis 7d Snuotikwrepoy ... NOxwY 
GANG THS KANTEéws(?) adrav THY dpxalay axpiBelay durarrovons. This 
is the view of Rosenberg, op. cit., p. 74, and De Sanctis, op. cit., III, 1, 
p. 353. As Mommsen originally pointed out, év trois xa@’ judas xpédvors 
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within the period covered by the historian’s second decade,?® 
the full description may be supposed to have been given in one 
of the lost books. Consequently the one allusion which is found 
in Livy’s first book, following as it does the description of the 
original organization of Servius Tullius, is exceedingly brief 
and by no means easy to interpret. It reads: nec mtrart oportet 
hunc ordinem qui nunc est post expletas V et XXX tribus, 
duplicato earum numero centuriis iuniorum seniorumque, ad 
institutam ab Servio Tullio summam non conventre.*° 

There is another passage in ancient literature, which, though 
it does not specifically mention a reform, implies its existence, 
in so far as the description given in it of the centuriate organ- 
ization differs in certain respects from that given by Livy of the 
Servian system. This is to be found in the second book of 
Cicero’s treatise De Re Publica. Unfortunately it follows im- 
mediately upon a lacuna in the text. From the opening words 
of the extant section it is clear that Cicero has been describing 
the institutions of Servius Tullius. That part of the populus, 
he says, which was not enrolled in the centuriae equitum, was 
divided into five classes. He then continues: 


curavitque (scil. Servius Tullius) quod semper in re publica 
tenendum est, ne plurimum valeant plurimi. quae discriptio 
si esset ignota vobis, explicaretur a me: nunc rationem 
videtis esse talem, ut equitum centuriae cum sex suffragiis 
et prima classis, addita centuria quae ad summum usum 
urbis fabris tignariis est data, LXXXVIIII centurias 
habeat; quibus ex centum quattuor centuriis (tot enim 
reliquae sunt) octo solae si accesserunt, confecta est vis 
populi universa.** 


cannot apply to the third century B.C. Dionysius must be referring 
to some less rigid system which was a development of his own day, 
resulting perhaps from the suspension of the censorship (cf. Fraccaro, 
op. cit., pp. 108 ff.). The passage of Appian, Bellum Civile, I, 59, which 
was cited by Mommsen, St., III*, p. 270, note 1; D.P., VI, 1, p. 306, 
note 1, as evidence for a reform, was shown to have no relevance by 
E. Meyer, Hermes, XXXIII (1898), pp. 652-4. 

* De Sanctis has convincingly argued as against Botsford, op. cit., p. 
214, that the reform was the result of one censorial act, and is probably 
to be dated to 241 B.C. 

10 Livy, I, 43, 12. 

11 Cicero, De Re Publica, II, 39. 
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The controversy which has long raged among scholars on the 
question of the number of centuries in the reformed organization, 
and consequently of the extent to which the centuries were 
co-ordinated with the tribes, is based fundamentally on the 
apparent contradiction between the testimony of Livy and that 
of Cicero. The latter is describing a system in which the first 
class contained 70 centuries,'? unlike the first class of the Servian 
system, which contained 80. In so far as 70 is 35 x2, it is 
natural to suppose that he is referring to the first class as it 
was after it had been reorganized in the way outlined by Livy 
in the phrase post expletas V et XXX tribus, duplicato earum 
numero centurvis vuniorum seniorumque ; and thus that the total 
here given by Cicero of 193 centuries (104 + 89) is applicable 
to the reformed organization. Livy, on the other hand, can quite 
well, and perhaps most naturally, be interpreted to be saying that 
the number of centuries after the reform was not the same as the 
number constituted by Servius—hunec ordinem ... ad institutam 
ab Servio Tullio summam non convenire—and consequently 
not 193.78 

It is proposed for the moment to defer discussion of the 
theory of Mommsen which makes an attempt to reconcile these 
two interpretations by postulating two distinct meanings for 
the word centuria.** On any other view it is obvious that they 
cannot both be correct. Either the ratio outlined by Cicero is 
not that of the reformed assembly, as it would appear to be, 
and therefore the total number of centuries was increased; or 
it as that of the reformed assembly, in which case the total 
number of centuries remained the same, and Livy cannot be 
saying what at first he seems to be saying. De Sanctis chose 
the former alternetive, and adopted in its main essentials the 
view put forward by Pantagathus. According to him, the 
centuries of all the classes were co-ordinated with the tribes. 
There were after the reform 70 centuries in each of the five 
classes, two centuries, one of juniors and one of seniors, repre- 


*? This total of 70 for the centuries of the first class is reached by 
subtracting 18 centuries of equites and the supplementary century of 
fabri tignarit from the figure 89, as given by Cicero. 

*° For an outline of the Servian organization see Livy, I, 43; Dionysius 
Hal., IV, 20 ff. 

14 See below, pp. 9-15. 
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senting each of the 35 tribes. In addition to the 350 centuries 
so accounted for, there were, as in the Servian system, 18 
equestrian centuries and 5 supplementary centuries, bringing 
the total in all to 373. Others have preferred the second alter- 
native. The total number of centuries remained at 193 ; and only 
certain of the centuries within the classes were brought into 
co-ordination with the tribes, according to Rosenberg and Frac- 
caro those of the first class alone, according to E. Cavaignac ** 
those of the first and second classes. 

Which of these solutions is the more satisfactory? Can Livy 
be more easily interpreted to be saying something which is con- 
sistent with the more natural interpretation of Cicero, or Cicero 
to be saying something which is consistent with the more natural 
interpretation of Livy? On this question the arguments urged by 
Fraccaro are surely conclusive.*® Cicero must be referring to the 
organization as it was in the late second century, when his 
dialogue is staged. The designation of the words quae descriptio, 
the question whether nunc is temporal or logical, and the prob- 
lem as to which organization was assumed to be known to 
Scipio’s interlocutors have been discussed ad nauseam with very 
little profit,” and, in view of the preceding lacuna in the text, 
it is impossible to reach any decisive conclusion by a priori 
argument. Such discussion, however, is unnecessary. If Cicero 
in the passage quoted was describing the Servian organization, 
he was guilty of a heinous mistake, of which it is difficult indeed 
to believe him capable. One of the most vital elements of the 
Servian system was that the absolute majority of 97 votes could 
be attained without reference to any centuries other than those 
of the first class and the equites (80 + 18). Cicero, however, in 
his account not only speaks of 70 centuries of the first class by 
implication ; he expressly points out that, as a result of the fact 
that the centuries in the first class, the equestrian centuries, and 
the century of fabri tignarit numbered only 89, it was necessary 
for 8 more centuries of the second class to record their vote 


15 “Tas et les comices par centuries,’ Journal des Savants, N.S. IX 


(1911), pp. 347-60. 
1° Op. cit., pp. 107 ff. 
17 Cf. Mommsen, St., III*, p. 275, note 1; D. P., VI, 1, p. 311, note 4; 


Rosenberg, op. cit., pp. 75 ff.; De Sanctis, op. cit., III, 1, p. 354; Frac- 
caro, op. cit., pp. 109 ff. 
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before an absolute majority could be reached. If Cicero was not 
aware of this element in the Servian system, he was mistaken not 
on a matter of detail,’* but on its most important feature. 

Rather than suppose that Cicero was guilty in this matter it 
would be preferable to assume that Livy was himself mistaken. 
This, however, is not necessary. His statement can be otherwise 
interpreted. It could, for example, be urged with Rosenberg *® 
that summa designates not the total number of centuries in all 
classes, but the total number in the first class, and that Livy was 
thinking only of the change in that class, when he spoke of the 
“doubling of the tribes in centuries of seniors and juniors.” 
This, however, is not entirely satisfactory. By far the most 
plausible suggestion yet offered is that of Tibiletti.2° He regards 
convenire as an equivalent of congruere or aptum esse in this 
context, and interprets Livy to be saying that the original num- 
ber of centuries, 193, was not very suited to the reformed organ- 
ization in which centuries and tribes were co-ordinated. This is 
an indisputable truth.** 

Both Livy and Cicero in their account of the Servian institu- 
tions point out that the structure of the comitia centuriata was 
highly timocratic. If the result of the reform in the third century 


18 This is the apology offered by De Sanctis, op. cit., III, 1, p. 354. 
Botsford, op. cit., p. 222, claims that the reform of the comitia cen- 
turiata was a gradual process, and that the account of Cicero befits a 
time after the complement of the first class had been reduced from 
80 to 70 centuries, but before the centuries in the other classes had been 
increased in number. This lowering of the complement of the first class 
he assigns to 304 B.C. Such a view falls before the criticisms of De 
Sanctis. It is reasonable to suppose, as Livy implies, that the number 
of centuries in the first class of the reformed assembly, viz. 70, was 
derivative from the number of tribes after they had finally been made up 
in 241 B.C. to 35. 

19 Op. cit., p. 73. 

20 funzionamento dei comizi centuriati alla luce della tavola 
Hebana,” Athenaeum, N.S. XXVII (1949), pp. 228-9. 

*1 Tibiletti appears to believe that Livy, so interpreted, implies that 
the centuries of all classes were co-ordinated with the tribes, and so 
provides strong support for Mommsen’s reconstruction of the reform. 
This is not the case. Livy is merely pointing out that an organization 
comprising 193 units cannot very easily be brought into relation with 
another comprising 35 or 70. He gives no indication of how the 
difficulty was solved. 
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had been that the absolute majority could never be reached until 
the third class had recorded its vote, and that it was commonly 
not reached until the votes of the fourth class had been taken, it 
is, to say the least, strange that neither author gives any indica- 
tion that there was an effective change in the distribution of 
interest within the assembly. Cicero writes of Servius: curavit 
quod semper in re publica tenendum est ne plurimum valeant 
plurims.”? This terminology is far from suggesting that the 
minority had eeased to carry most weight. Livy expresses the 
principles of the Servian system thus: non enim viritim suf- 
fragium eodem vi eodemque iure promiscue datum est sed gradus 
facti ut neque exclusus quisquam suffragio videatur et vis omnis 
penes primores civitatis esset nec fere wmquam infra tta de- 
scenderet ut ad infimos pervenirent.?> Too much cannot be based 
on the silence of Livy himself, in so far as he no doubt made 
further mention of the reform in one of his lost books; but, if 
in that book he not only gave the details of a sweeping reform 
which raised the total number of centuries from 193 to 373 and 
reduced the proportionate influence of the centuries of the equites 
and of the first class from 4 to less than 4, but also dilated upon 
its full significance, it is beyond belief that no mention should 
have been made of the matter in the Periochae. 


Consideration of these two crucial passages in Livy and Cicero 
alone, then, warrants the conclusion that the number of centuries 
after the reform remained at 193, and that the view of Pantaga- 
thus is untenable. Support for this conclusion, however, can be 
derived from extraneous references in ancient authorities to the 
working of the comitia centuriata in later Republican times, of 
which there are many. 


In the Second Philippic Cicero draws a picture of the pro- 


cedure in the assembly held for the election of a suffect consul \, 


in 44 B.C.: 


ecce Dolabellae comitiorum dies, sortitio praerogativae ; 
quiescit: renuntiatur; tacet. prima classis vocatur; re- 
nuntiatur. deinde ita ut assolet, suffragia. tum secunda 


22 De Re Publica, II, 39. Cicero also writes: ita nec prohibebatur 
quisquam iure suffragii et is valebat in suffragio plurimum cuius pluri- 
mum intererat esse in optimo statu civitatem. 

&, 
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classis vocatur. quae omnia essent citius facta quam dixi. 
confecto negotio bonus augur “alio die” inquit.** 


In this account there is no mention of the third class. The words 
confecto negotio imply that the necessary voting was over. The 
proceedings were stopped by the augur immediately before the 
renuntiatio of the votes of the second class, which, it is implied, 
would have determined the result. If this is the case, an absolute 
majority could be reached in the reformed assembly without 
reference to the votes of the third class; and consequently the 
total number of centuries in that assembly was not as many 
as 373.7° 

There are several references in the history of Livy to centuries 
which appear to be distinguished solely by the name of a tribe 
with the addition of the word iuwniorum or seniorum.?® There 
is no mention of the class to which the centuries concerned 
belonged; and the natural conclusion to be drawn is that there 
was only one century in the entire assembly which could be so 
designated. Admittedly, in all cases where the centuria iuniorum 
is mentioned, it is also the centurta praerogativa; and in so far 
as the latter was always taken from the first class,*’ it could 
be urged that Livy, in omitting reference to the class, assumes 
general knowledge of this fact. On one occasion, however, he 
speaks of the Voturia seniorum. Again the evidence is not 
absolutely conclusive, as the century in question is introduced 
as the consultant of the Voturia iuniorum, which was the 
centuria praerogativa, but Livy’s usage is far more easily under- 
stood, if the epithet be regarded as a standard one, referring in 
any context to but one specific unit in the assembly. 

Another rather important piece of evidence is a papyrus frag- 
ment, which refers to the centuries as being all of the institution 
of Servius Tullius.** The papyrus is probably of early Imperial 
date, and the author appears to be claiming with some emphasis 


24 Phil., II, 82. 

25 Cf. Mommsen, St., III*, p. 276, note 2; D. P., VI, 1, p. 313, note 1; 
Rosenberg, op. cit., p. 72; Fraccaro, op. cit., p. 113. 

26 Aniensis iuniorum (XXIV, 7, 12), Voturia iuniorum (XXVI, 22, 
4), Voturia seniorum (XXVI, 22, 11), Galeria iuniorum (XXVII, 6, 3). 

27 Cf. Mommsen, St., III*, p. 293, note 5; D.P., VI, 1, p. 333, note 3. 

28 P. Oxy., XVII, 2088: . . . hae et ceterae cent[uriae quae] nunc 
sunt omnes Servi Tulli [qui pri]jmus omnes centurias fecit. 


) 
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that the centuries of his time owed their origin to Servius, a 
claim which he surely could not have made, had the total number 
of centuries been increased by 180 in the third century B. C. 

Passing mention should finally be made in this connection of 
the several passages in ancient authors, to be discussed more 
fully below,”® in which the voting units in the comitia centuriata 
are referred to as “ tribes.” The followers of Pantagathus claim 
that these are decisive for their own view. That this is not the 
case will be demonstrated. First, something must be said of the 
theory put forward by Mommsen in the Staatsrecht, which has 
been recently revived by Tibiletti in the light of new evidence 
provided by the tabula Hebana.*° 

In his later work Mommsen rejected the view of Pantagathus, 
to which he had adhered in his youth.** He accepted the cogent 
arguments in favour of regarding the ratio described in the De 
Re Publica as that of the reformed organization, but he neverthe- 
less still remained convinced that Livy in the first book implied 
that the reform resulted in an increase in the total number of 
centuries.** As a consequence, he proposed the view that there 
were in the reformed organization two kinds of centuria. Of 
one kind there were 373; of the other 193. The former had a 
continued existence, and were in all respects similar to the 
centuries of Servius; the latter were mere voting units, which 
came into existence only at the actual moment of voting and 
again immediately dissolved. The 18 centuriae equitum, the 5 
supplementary centuries, and the 70 centuries of the first class 
voted as single units. There remained 280 centuries in 
Mommsen’s first sense, 70 from each of the four lower classes. 
These were in some way grouped so as to form 100 voting units. 
Mommsen himself made no serious attempt to lay down the 
principle on which the grouping of centuries was based.** It 
was left to others to work out how in the simplest manner this 
could have been done.** 


2° See pp. 16-23. 8° Op. cit., pp. 223-40. 

31 In his work, Die rémische Tribus (Altona, 1844). 

82 §¢., III*, p. 274, note 3; D.P., VI, 1, p. 311, note 2. 

83 He does hint at a possible arrangement. Each of the lower four 
classes, he suggests, may have voted in 25 groups, 20 of which contained 
three centuries and 5 two centuries (60 + 10= 70). 

34 Klebs, op. cit., p. 197, worked on the assumption that no junior 
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The theory found few supporters. It was summarily dismissed 
by Rosenberg, De Sanctis, and Fraccaro in turn as both un- 
necessarily complicated and impracticable.*®> The tabula Hebana, 
an extract from a rogatio of A. D. 19, reveals that the second 
- charge is invalid. Such a system of voting was practicable, and 
such a system—or one very similar—was in fact practised in Im- 
perial times. The rogatio concerns the procedure for the desti- 
natio of consuls and praetors under Augustus and Tiberius. It 
makes it clear that voting on this issue was confined to a select 
body of senators and equites, and proposes that, whereas this body 
had since A. D. 5 recorded its vote in 10 centuries or units of 
vote, it should in future record it in 15 such centuries, five being 
now added in honour of the dead Germanicus. The system 
whereby the electors were to be grouped in centuries is outlined: 


trium et XXX trib. excepta Suc. et Esq. pilas quam maxime 
aequatas in urnam versatilem coici e[t sortitio]nem pro- 
nuntiari iubeat, sortirique senatores et eq. in quamq. cistam 
suffragium ferre debeant; du[m in centur.] primas quae C. 
et L. Caesar. adpellantur sortitio fiat ita uti in primam II 
III IIIT cistas sortiatur b[inas trib., in] V cistam tres, in 
VI VII VIII VIIII binas, in X tres, in eas quae Germanici 
Caesaris appellantur so[rtitio fiat ita] ut in XI XII XIII 
XITII cistas sortiatur binas trib., in XV tres trib.; ita ut 
cum tribum unam cuius [nomen sorte e]xierit citaverit, 
senatores quibusq. in senatu sententiam dicere licebit qui ex 
ea tribu erun[t ordine vocet] et ad primam cistam accedere 
et suffragium ferre iubeat... .*° 


Here was a system of voting whereby members of several tribes 
were grouped together to form a single unit, which had a 
corporate existence only in so far as all who composed it voted 
into one urn. This artificial unit, furthermore, was known as 


a centuria. 


and senior century from one tribe voted together in one voting unit, 
and reached the conclusion that the following was the simplest 


arrangement: 


Senior 
1x2= 2 4x2= 8 


This represents the grouping of 70 centuries proper into 25 voting units 
in each of the four lower classes. 

85 Rosenberg, op. cit., p. 79; De Sanctis, op. cit., III, 1, p. 355; 
Fraccaro, op. cit., p. 115. 

86 Lines 23-9. 
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It may appear remarkable that Mommsen, working without 
any knowledge of this rogatio or the system of voting prescribed 
therein, should have been led solely by an examination of the 
other literary evidence to postulate such a system as he did for 
the reformed comitia centuriata of the Republic. Indeed it is 
this fact which appears to have convinced Tibiletti that Momm- 
sen’s reconstruction is in its essentials the correct one. A more 
careful consideration of the case, however, reveals that this is 
not the obvious conclusion to be drawn. Admittedly, the strong- 
est objection raised by the detractors of Mommsen, as it seemed, 
was that his system was far too complicated to be practicable ; 
and this can no longer stand. There were others, however, which 
remain unanswered. If it could be shown that the introduction 
of such a system of voting into the reformed comitia centuriata 
of the Republic would have been singularly unnecessary and 
futile, and, at the same time, that Augustus had very good 
reason for introducing just such a system, the argument based 
on the similarity of the procedure described in the tabula Hebana 
and that outlined by Mommsen would be manifestly of less 
weight. Such a demonstration I believe to be possible. 

According to Tibiletti there are two pieces of evidence which 
indicate that Augustus found the procedure which he employed 
for the destinatio of consuls and praetors in the Republican 
institution of the comitia centuriata.*7 Augustus himself wrote: 
multa exempla matorum exolescentia iam ex nostro saeculo 
reduat.*® Suetorius says in his biography of Augustus: comitior- 
um quoque pristinum ius reduxit.*® It is, of course, by no means 
certain that Augustus’ resolve to cling to and to revive Republi- 
can forms extended to his plans for procedure in the select 
comitia responsible for destinatio, which was itself an innovation, 
Let it be assumed that it did, however. These passages in the 
Res Gestae and the Diwus Augustus, as applied to this procedure, 
are still capable of two quite different interpretations. It could 
be said with Tibiletti that, because tribes or sections of tribes 
were grouped together by lot to form single voting units in the 
reformed comitia centuriata, Augustus took pains to introduce 
the same system into his select assembly which voted on the 
destinatio of consuls and praetors, in other words that he intro- 


87 Op. cit., p. 225. 88 Res Gestae, 8, 5. °° Divus Augustus, 40, 2. 
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duced the system simply and solely for its own sake and for no 
further motive. It could on the other hand be argued, however, 
that it was not the complicated system of voting as such which 
Augustus wished to preserve, but other Republican forms which 
could not be preserved by any means other than the introduction 
of just such a system. 

This distinction will be more clearly outlined by a closer 
consideration of Augustus’ problem. He had brought into being 
a picked body of senators and equites who were to play a decisive 
part in the consular and praetorian elections. How were they to 
record their vote? There were two alternative solutions to that 
which was in fact adopted. Augustus, had he wished, could have 
allowed the tribe to be the unit of vote. As 33 tribes were 
represented on the body, there would then have been 33 votes 
recorded. It might be argued that to have so large a number of 
voting units in so small an assembly would have been to have 
put too much power into the hands of individuals or cliques. 
In this case the second alternative could have been adopted: 
the body could have been divided into a smaller number of 
clearly defined permanent groups without reference to the 
tribes to which each member belonged. In fact, of course, 
Augustus preferred to employ the system of voting detailed in 
the tabula Hebana. How is this to be accoun’ ed for? The answer 
of Tibiletti—which appears also to be that of F. de Visscher *°— 


40“ Tia table de Heba et la decadence des comices centuriates,” Revue 
Historique de droit frangais et étranger, 4th series, XXIX (1951), pp. 
36-7. In his view the tabula Hebana affords “une brillante confirma- 
tion ” of the hypothesis of Momigliano, op. cit., that, although there 
were no permanent units named cen‘uriae in the four lower classes, 
the tribes were grouped by lot within each class. In fact, however, for 
reasons stated in the text, it lends no more support to such a hypothesis 
than it does to that of Mommsen. Considered on its own merits, the 
view of Momigliano has little to recommend it. It is true, as de Visscher 
emphasises, that it does away with the necessity for postulating two 
kinds of centuria to which the members of the lower classes could be 
said to belong, one permanent, the other a mere voting unit: but it 
still leaves two kinds of centuria within the organization as a whole, 
the permanent units into which the equites and the first class were 
divided and the voting units into which the tribes of the lower classes 
were grouped at the time of the election. In other respects it is open 
to the same traditional criticisms to which Mommsen’s thesis has been 
subjected. 
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is based on the assumption that the vital element in the Re- 
publican comitia centuriata which Augustus felt it incumbent 
upon him to preserve was an elaborate system of grouping by 
lot. This suggestion is not likely in itself to win wide acceptance, 
but it appears as even less plausible when it is considered that 
the senators and equites who were grouped for voting in the 
manner outlined in the tabula Hebana were men who, on any 
view of the third century reform, would never have been so 
grouped in the comitia centuriata in that they would have voted 
in the centuries of the first class or equites. There are features 
of the Republican electoral system, however, which Augustus 
can understandably have wished to preserve. One, perhaps the 
most essential element in that system, was the use of a comitia 
centuriata as distinct from a comitia tributa for the elections of 
major magistrates. Another, important for the advantages of 
the group-vote principle which it introduced into the comitia 
centuriata, was the co-ordination of centuries with tribes. Is 
it not more reasonable to suppose that these were the features 
of the pristinum tus which Augustus strove by his arrangements 
of A. D. 5 to retain in being? He could not institute voting by 
tribes, for that would be to create what was virtually a comitia 
tributa. He could not divide the assembly of his creation into 
a number of permanent centuriae, for that would mean that the 
tribal division would play no part in determining the compo- 
sition of the units of vote and that the one constitutional prin- 
ciple capable of effecting a fair and proportioned representation 
of citizens throughout the Empire would be abandoned. Indeed, 
de Visscher’s own suggestion that the select body of senators 
and equites was in principle, if not in essence, the resurrected 
comitia centuriata ** lends considerable support to the view that 


“1 Op. cit., pp. 22-9. De Visscher is certainly justified in arguing as 
against E. Schénbauer (“ Rechtshistorische Erkenntnisse aus einer neuen 
Inschrift,” Revue internationale des droits de Vantiquité, VI [1951], 
pp. 191-260) that the vote on destinatio was something more than the 
equivalent of a prerogative vote in election by the full comitia. Whether 
or not his restoration in lines 46-7 of the tabula Hebana—in nu[merum 
ad quem creari oportebit projinde cedat—he correct, it clearly reflects 
the procedure which must have been adopted. The use of the lot to 
determine the order of the renuntiatio presupposes in itself that the 
voting might cease before all results were announced, and therefore 
that the decision of the body as a whole was quite distinct from any 
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these were the elements which Augustus sought to preserve. How 
absurd Augustus’ claim would have been, if his assembly had 
been purely tribal in structure! How absurd, if voting had not, 
like that in every assembly since 241 B.C., been in some way 
based on the tribal division! This is a matter of the utmost 
importance. Once it be even established that Augustus could 
have had, let alone did have, other motives for making the 
arrangements which he did than the desire to preserve a com- 
plicated Republican system of grouping by lot, the tabula Hebana 
ceases to provide any sure clue to procedure in the reformed 
comitia centurrata.*? 

So far only one of the tacit assumptions of Tibiletti and de 
Visscher has been examined. It is, however, a further corollary 
of their view that, to their mind unlike Augustus, the legislator 
of the third century B.C. had good reason for introducing 
the system of grouping as an innovation. Yet what could that 
have been? Unless the reform is to be regarded simply as the 
development of the growing importance of the tribal system at 
Rome, it is far from easy to understand why the centuries of 
all classes should have been co-ordinated with the tribes at the 
cost of the introduction of so complicated an arrangement. Even 
if it 1s supposed that the fundamental purpose of the reform 
could only be served by the co-ordination of all five classes with 
the tribes, it is surely true that other more simple methods of 
doing this could have been devised, which would not have 
seriously affected the balance of power within the assembly. The 
legislator of the third century B. C. was not faced wit'. the same 
problem as Augustus. He was not presented with a fixed number 
of units which he had somehow to group into a smaller number, 
as Augustus was presented with 33 which he had to group into 
10. The total number of centuries could, it may be supposed, 
be altered at will.t* Why so alter that number as to render 


decision of the full comitia centuriata (see below, p. 18). In fact, if 
the number of candidates it marked out was equal to the number of 
places to be filled, as is almost certain, it was in practice, if not in 
theory, the electing body. 

42 The opinion that the inscription throws no light on the Republican 
reform is expressed by H. Nesselhauf, “ Die Neue Germanicus-Inschrift 
von Magliano,” Historia, I (1950), p. 112. 

481t is admittedly possible that the number, 193, had become so 
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necessary such a complicated system of grouping as Augustus 
was forced to adopt, and further, by giving the same name, 
centuria, to two totally different, yet equally important, entities 
in the one organization, to introduce an absurdity which 
Augustus did not? *4 

It appears that the chief argument for regarding the tabula 
Hebana as rehabilitating Mommsen’s views on the reform of the 
comitia centuriata is a purely subjective one. The system of 
voting suggested by Mommsen is now proved to have been one 
practised in Rome. If the suggestion was made after a careful 
examination of the evidence, surely, it is urged, the similarity 
of his system and that in use in Imperial times is not coinci- 
dental. This argument is understandable and is justified. It 1s 
no coincidence; but Mommsen is not for that reason proved to 
have been correct. This can be illustrated by a comparison of the 
practical and theoretical problems which he and Augustus set 
out to tackle. Augustus found it necessary to group 33 units 
into 10. Mommsen, while accepting Cicero’s ratio as that of the 
reformed assembly, believed that Livy definitely implied an 
increase in the number of centuries after the reform, and so, in 
order to reconcile the two accounts, found it necessary to group 
373 units into 193.4° It is not surprising and no coincidence 
that both arrived at the one possible solution. Once it is admitted 
that Mommsen was mistaken in his interpretation of Livy and 
hence unjustified in his premiss, there is no ground whatever 
for accepting his conclusion. 

The view that there was an increase in the total number of 
centuries in 241 B.C., then, whether it be believed with 
Pantagathus that these centuries still remained the units of 
vote or with Mommsen that they were grouped to form voting 
units equal in number to the centuries of the Servian organ- 


firmly established by 241 B.C. that it would have been regarded as an 
offensive violation of tradition to change it. In this case, however, it can 
hardly be supposed that it was permissible to increase the total number 
of permanent centuries to 373 in the way proposed by Pantagathus. 

‘4 Tt would have been simpler, for example, to raise the total number 
of centuries to 233, with 70 allotted to the first class and 35 to each 
of the other four. A majority could then still have been reached without 
reference to the votes of the third class. 

‘© Assuming, that is, that the view of Momigliano is rejected. See 
above, note 40. 
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ization, must be rejected. There remained but one kind of unit 
known as a centuria, and the total number of such units con- 
tinued to be 193. It follows, therefore, that not all the classes 
of the reformed assembly were co-ordinated with the tribes. 

Rosenberg and Fraccaro held that it was only within the first 
class that a century was composed solely of members of a single 
tribe: the centuries of the other four classes were not in any 
way constituted by reference to the tribal division.*® With such 
a view as this, however, it is extremely difficult to reconcile 
those numerous passages in ancient authors in which the voting 
units of the reformed comitia centuriata are referred to as 
“ tribes.” 47 

Polybius writes of the procedure in capital cases in his own 
day: trois yap Oavdrov xpwopévors, érav 
efovolav 76 rap’ avrois pavepds, Kav ET pia 
aytat Tov THY Kplow Exovovov EavTov 
katayvovra pvyadetav.*® Rosenberg is unconvincing in his attempt 
to show that Polybius is here referring to procedure in a tribal 
assembly.*® Capital cases were almost certainly tried in the 
comitia centuriata in the second century B.C. Polybius is 
speaking of the unit in that assembly whose vote decides the 
issue, the last unit, that is, to have the result of its vote an- 
nounced. Such a unit must have belonged to the second class 
or below, and yet it is named a ¢vA7. Mommsen claims that the 
historian is in error in his terminology.®° Fraccaro ignores the 
problem completely. 


46 Rosenberg, op. cit., p. 73; Fraccaro, op. cit., p. 114. 

47 Many scholars have, of course, explained them by the supposition 
that the final renuntiatio was made not by classes, but by tribes (see 
above, note 3). To the damning arguments of Rosenberg and De 
Sanctis against this view can now be added another, provided by the 
tabula Hebana. This document, lines 38-46, informs us that the results 
of the voting in the select body which took part in the destinatio of 
consuls and praetors in the early Empire were announced but once, 
after the order for the renuntiatio had been determined by lot. It may 
be assumed, therefore, that there was also but one renuntiatio in the 
comitia centuriata of the Republic. This, as Cicero, Phil., II, 82, indi- 
cates, took place after the voting of each class. 

“VI, 14, 7. 

49 Op. cit., pp. 83-4. 

5° §t¢., III*, p. 357, note 4; p. 413, note 4; D.P., VI, 1, p. 409, note 3; 
p- 476, note 1. 
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Cicero speaks thus of the circumstances of his own election: 


meis comitiis non tabellam vindicem tacitae libertatis sed 
vocem unam prae vobis indicem vestrarum erga me volunta- 
tum ac studiorum tulistis. itaque me non extrema tribus 
suffragiorum sed primi illi vestri concursus neque singulae 
voces praeconum sed una vox universi populi Romani 
consulem fecit.°* 


Mommsen and Rosenberg are content to explain the phrase 
extrema tribus suffragiorum by referring it to the last tribe to 
vote in the first class.5? Fraccaro quite rightly follows De Sanctis 
in rejecting this interpretation, but admits his inability to give 
to the phrase any significant meaning which can be reconciled 
with his own view.®? Cicero cannot be referring to the last 
tribe to vote in the first class; but neither can he be referring 
to the last tribe to vote in the fifth class, as Tibiletti has sug- 
gested.** His concern is not to boast that his election was 
decided before all the possible votes had been taken and an- 
nounced. It would be small credit to him, if it were so: for there 
can surely have been few cases in which it was found necessary 
to call upon the fifth class to record its vote. Rather is he 
drawing a contrast between the results of the voting and the 
enthusiasm of the assembly in his favour which enabled him to 
forecast the result with certainty before the voting commenced. 
His point is that he did not have to wait until the deciding vote 
was announced. extrema tribus suffragiorum, therefore, can 
only refer to the last unit which did in fact vote—or more prob- 
ably to the last unit to have the result of its vote announced. 
This could not have been a century of the first class. 

In Lucan’s mocking description of the election of Caesar to 
the consulship there is the following reference to procedure: 
fingit sollemnia campus et non admissae dirimit suffragia plebis 
decantatque tribus et vana versat in urna.*> The poet is referring 


51 De Lege Agraria, II, 4. 

** Mommesen, St., III*, p. 279; D. P., VI, 1, p. 316; Rosenberg, op. cit., 
pp. 85 ff. 

8 De Sanctis, op. cit., III, 1, p. 357; Fraccaro, op. cit., p. 117. 

°¢ Op. cit., pp. 236-8. The word tribus is in any case inapplicable to a 
unit of the fifth class. See below, p. 21. 

55'V, 391-2. 
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to some form of sortitio. In so far as tribus is plural, this 
cannot be the sortitio by which the centuria praerogativa was 
chosen. It must, then, be the sortitio which determined the order 
in which the results within a particular class were to be an- 
nounced, a sortitio such as is mentioned in the tabula Hebana,”® 
which took place after the voting and before the renuntiatio. 
Now it is clear that a sortitio of this kind could only be of value, 
if it directly affected voting units within that class in which 
a majority could conceivably be reached. In elections at Rome 
the renuntiatio only continued until a sufficient number of candi- 
dates had acquired an absolute majority.®°? Thus the order in 
which individual results were announced within those classes 
in which it was possible that any candidate should acquire that 
majority was of vital importance, and could have considerable 
effect on the outcome of the election.®* It is not easy, however, 
to think of any adequate reason why a sortitio should have been 
held to determine the order in which the results within the 
first class should be announced. On any view, it was impossible 
for a majority to be reached without recourse being made to 
the second class at least: a renuntiatio must always have been 
made of the voting in every century of the first class. That there 
was in fact no such sortitio seems to be suggested by Livy’s 
reference to centuries of that class other than the centuria 
praerogativa as being ture vocatae.®® It is, of course, a possibility, 
though not a very strong one, that Lucan has mistaken the 
assembly © or was totally unaware of Republican procedure ; but, 
if this is not the case, he must be referring to a sortitio which 
determined the order of renuntiatio for centuries of the second 
class and below.®! It appears, then, that he too, like Polybius and 


5¢ Lines 38-46. 

57 Those passages which speak of unanimous decisions of “all the 
centuries ” (Livy, XXIV, 9, 3; XXVI, 18, 9; 22, 13; XXVII, 21, 4; 
XXVIII, 38, 6; XXIX, 22, 5; Cicero, Pro Sulla, 91; In Pisonem, 2; 
Pro Lege Manilia, 2) do not warrant the view that all the classes 
voted. See Rosenberg, op. cit., p. 71. 

5* De Sanctis, op. cit., III, 1, p. 365, illustrates this clearly. 

5° XXVII, 6, 3. Perhaps in the first class the ordo tribuum was 
observed. See below, note 92. 

°° So Rosenberg, op. cit., p. 84. 

*1It is possible that the sortitio took place before the results of 
the voting in the first class were announced, and that the order so 
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Cicero, designates by the word tribus a century of one of the four 
lower classes. 

There is one further passage which ought perhaps to be 
considered. Livy describes the action of Livius Salinator in 
204 B.C. as follows: praeter Maeciam tribum quae se neque 
condemnasset neque condemnatum aut consulem aut censorem 
fecisset, populum Romanum omnem, quattuor et triginta tribus, 
aerarios reliquit quod et innocenter condemnassent et condem- 
natum consulem et censorem fecissent.*? It is clear that 
Salinator was able to see some indication of opinion within the 
individual tribes in the results of the voting as they were an- 
nounced. Rosenberg and Fraccaro say that he would have been 
content to judge the tribes on the strength of the vote of those 
of their members who were registered in the first class.®* De 
Sanctis, on the other hand, while admitting that Salinator must 
have based his condemnation of the thirty-four tribes on evidence 
provided by the votes of but a portion of their members,“ 
claims that that portion must have constituted a majority. If 
the voting was continued into the third class, as he supposes 
it was, six out of ten voting units from the same tribe would have 
recorded their opinion.® Of these two views the former is most 
certainly the more acceptable. De Sanctis ignores the essential 
fact that in the comitia centuriata numerical majorities counted 
for very little. Is not Salinator’s action far more intelligible, 
however, if all the centuries which actually did vote on the issues 
in question were tribes or sections of tribes? The votes of the 
equites and the first two classes were taken as representative of 
the will of the populus Romanus. What more natural than for 
Salinator to take the votes of tribe members enrolled in the first 
two classes as representative of the will of the whole tribe? 

There are other references in ancient authorities to tribus as 


determined was applied to all classes within which centuries were 
co-ordinated with the tribes. It is still true, however, that, if the 
first class alone was co-ordinated with the tribes, there would have 
been no need for such a sortitio. 

6? Livy, XXIX, 37, 13. 

°° Rosenberg, op. cit., p. 84; Fraccaro, op. cit., p. 117. 

*4 Unless, of course, it is supposed that all the centuries recorded 
their vote. This, however, is a corollary of the theory of the double 


‘ renuntiatio. 


* Op. cit., III, 1, pp. 359-60. 
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units of vote in the reformed comitia centuriata.*® They are 
capable of many interpretations, and are not conclusive for any 
view. The passages which have been considered, however, all 
invite the one conclusion, that centuries other than those of the 
first class were co-ordinated with the tribes. The total number 
of centuries in the reformed organization remained, as has been 
argued, at 193, and of these only 100 belonged to the last four 
classes. It follows, therefore, Mommsen’s view being set aside, 
that the co-ordination of centuries with the tribes extended to 
the second and possibly to the third class, but extended no 
further. There are three possible arrangements which might 
have been employed. One is that suggested by Cavaignac, who 
assigned 70 centuries to the first class, 70 to the second, and 10 
to each of the remaining three.®’ De Sanctis, however, quite 
rightly pointed out that such a disproportionate increase in the 
number of centuries allotted to the second class would be very 
hard to explain.** The other two involve the supposition that 
in one or more classes all members of one tribe voted as a single 
unit, and not, as in the first class, in two groups, one of juniors 
and one of seniors. The first three classes might have been co- 
ordinated with the tribes, in which case the centuries would have 
been distributed over the classes in much the following manner: 


70 

35] 

10(?) 


Alternatively, the first two classes alone might have been so 
co-ordinated, in which case the following would have been the 
approximate distribution : 


70) 
Class II ............ 35( co-ordinated with the tribes 


°° Livy, Periochae, 49; Orosius, V, 7, 1; Cicero, Phil., XI, 18. The 
reference in Livy, VI, 21, 5, is on any view an anachronism. 

87 Op. cit., p. 255. 

°8 Op. cit., III, 1, pp. 357-8. 

°° The odd number constitutes no ground for objection. The distinction 
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Of these two arrangements the second preserves better the 
proportion of centuries allotted to each class in the Servian 
organization, which was as follows: 


80 
20 
30 


If the second was the actual arrangement made, the complement 
of the third and fourth classes remained the same, while that of 
the second was increased by 15 at the expense of the first and 
fifth. 

This arrangement is one which is unaffected by the arguments 
put forward against that of Pantagathus.”° It is also one which 
enables a much more natural interpretation to be given to those 
passages in which voting units are referred to as “ tribes”; for 
it involves the existence of one class, the second, in which a 
century was composed of all members of a single tribe within 
that class. Not only Mommsen, Rosenberg, and Fraccaro, but 
De Sanctis too must understand ftribus or dvAy either to be a 
misnomer or to be applied to a unit containing only half the 
members of any one tribe in a class. The view of Tibiletti, who, 
despite his efforts to rehabilitate Mommsen, is rightly aware of 
the unsatisfactory nature of Mommsen’s explanation of these 
passages, requires that the name was applied in the lower classes 
to all those, members of two or more tribes, who cast their vote 
into a single urn.”* Neither account is satisfactory, the latter 


between seniors and juniors was very possibly not observed in the 
lower classes. It could, however, be maintained that the complement 
of the fifth class was 24 centuries, and that the odd century was that 
referred to as the ne quis scivit centuria (Festus 177M, P. Oxy., XVII, 
2088). 

70Tt still remains true that the epithet Voturia iuniorum cannot 
refer to any but one century in the entire organization: for the dis- 
tinction between seniors and juniors was not observed in the second 
class. 

7 Op. cit., pp. 236-8. Tibiletti, it is true, maintains that, consistently 
with his view, tribus can refer to a half-tribe in a single class. He 
argues that the phrase extrema tribus suffragiorum, as used by Cicero, 
De Leg. Agr., Il, 4, designates the last unit to vote rather than the 
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less so than the former. If, however, there was a class in which 
all members of a tribe voted into a single urn, and if the authori- 
ties quoted were in fact referring to units of that class when they 
used the expression tribus or ¢vAy, the passages present no 
difficulties. That this is so is in many cases demonstrable. 
There can be little doubt that the election of Cicero was 
decided without reference to the votes of the third class: Cicero 
himself stresses the virtual unanimity of the electorate in his 
support. The election of Caesar, which is parodied by Lucan, 
must also have been undisputed, in which case the deciding vote 
was recorded by a unit of the second class. When this is 
realized, the poet’s mockery appears more pointed. If it was a 
foregone conclusion that the votes of all 35 centuries of the 
second class would go in Caesar’s favour, how ludicrous to 
perform the solemn formality of a sortitio and so to keep up 
the pretence that the order of the renuntiatio could effectively 
alter the result! In the condemnation and the elections of 
Salinator the centuries of 34 tribes were unanimous. Once again, 
then, the voting must have ended with the second class; for, 
excluding the equestrian centuries which were probably in 
agreement with the majority, the votes of the 34 tribes alone in 
the first and second classes will have been 102 (68 + 34). The 
same thing can be said of other occasions for which the units of 
vote are described by our authorities as “ tribes.” 7? Only Poly- 
bius of the authors quoted can be said not necessarily to refer 
to a vote in the comitia centuriata at which a decision was 
reached before the centuries of the third class were called; but 
he lived at a time when the number of occasions when a majority 
was reached on the votes of the first and second classes alone was 


last unit to have the result of its vote announced, and consequently a 
half-tribe rather than a group of half-tribes. This is not the most 
natural interpretation of Cicero’s meaning. The same can most cer- 
tainly not be said of the use of ¢vAy by Polybius, however. The context 
here leaves no doubt that he is referring to a renuntiatio. On Tibiletti’s 
view, therefore, ¢vA7 must designate a group of two or three half-tribes 
which voted into a single urn. 

72 Cf. Livy, Per., 49: ut comitiis plurimae eum tribus consulem 
scriberent; Cicero, Phil., XI, 18: qui cum longe omnes belli gloria et 
virtute superaret, duas tamen tribus solas tulit. If in both cases the 
large majority of tribes were in agreement, the voting must have ended 


with the second class. 
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no doubt so great as to explain, if not to warrant, his designa- 
tion of the century which decided the issue as a vA7. 

It has been shown that there is no necessity to have recourse 
to strained interpretations of words or phrases in the writings 
of ancient authors. The more important evidence which bears 
directly upon the problem is perfectly consistent, and it invites 
but one conclusion. The stages of the argument may be briefly 
summarized : 


(1) There were units in the reformed assembly, known as 
centuriae, of which the total number was 193 (pp. 2-9). 

(2) There is no ground for the view that there were other units 
in that assembly, also known as centuriae, of which the total 
number was 373, and which were grouped together in some 
way to form 193 units (pp. 9-15). 

(3) The co-ordination of centuries with tribes could not, there- 
fore, have extended over all five classes (pp. 15-16). 

(4) The view that the co-ordination of the centuries with the 
tribes was restricted to the first class is untenable (pp. 
16-20). 

(5) Of the few remaining possibilities the most plausible, and 
that which explains most naturally the references to units 
of vote as “tribes,” is that the co-ordination of centuries 
with tribes was restricted to the first and second classes, 
and that in the second class the distinction between seniors 
and juniors was abolished (pp. 20-23). 


II 


The conclusions reached in the preceding section are based 
solely upon references to the working of the comitia centuriata 
in the later Republic. The problem can be approached in a very 
different way. What was the motive for the reform? Who were 
its sponsors? If it be found possible to give definite answers to 
these questions, much light will thereby be thrown upon its 
essential nature. 

The great majority of scholars who have considered this matter 
have expressed the view that the reform was democratic in 
character, that it was in fact directed from outside against the 
nobilitas. Mommsen thought that such a conclusion was neces- 
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sitated by those aspects of the reform itself which are known to 
us beyond all doubt. The common line of argument, however, 
is that the reform was but one of many acts inspired by a so- 
called “democratic movement,” which made itself felt at the 
close of the third and the beginning of the second centuries 
B. C. De Sanctis is a typical expositor of such a doctrine.”* The 
agitation came from the middle-class small proprietor, the man 
enrolled in the third class of the census, who would stand to 
benefit by a reform such as Pantagathus supposed this to be. The 
late third century was marked by the growth of capitalism in 
agriculture and industry, and by a more extensive use of slave 
labour. As a consequence, the number of those qualified for 
enrolment in the first class became fewer, the complements of 
the individual classes more disproportionate. The small pro- 
prietor suffered in every respect. It was he who clamoured for 
the reform, and he who availed himself of the increased influence 
derived from it to elect leaders such as Flaminius and Varro to 
represent his interests. 

This hypothesis is open to criticism on at least three major 
scores. First, it may be seriously questioned whether there was 
such a rift between the small proprietor and the nobilitas. Is it 
true to say that the middle classes had any substantial grievance? 
There is little reason to suppose that they were opposed to the 
tenure of high offices by members of the nobilitas. Apart from 
the fact that the oligarchic rule of the widened governing class 
was as yet young, the small proprietors of the third century are 
not in any respect to be compared with the ex-proprietor pro- 
letariat of the late second century, which fell an easy prey to 
demagogues who sought to further their own interests by in- 
criminating the noble families. According to De Sanctis, the 
grievances were similar to those of the Gracchan supporters a 
century later, but the case against thus retrojecting the con- 
ditions of the late second century into the years before the 
Second Punic War has been argued by Fraccaro,* and more 
recently in greater detail by Tibiletti.”* It is pointed out quite 


78 Op. cit., III, 1, pp. 332 ff. 
74“Tex Flaminia de agro Gallico et Piceno viritim dividendo,” 


Athenaeum, N. S. VII (1919), pp. 6 ff. 
75 « T] possesso dell’ager publicus e le norme ‘de modo agrorum’ sino 
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rightly that the economic factors which contributed to the 
conditions prevailing in 133 were not yet at work. The growth 
of a wealthy class, resulting in the large-scale importation of 
slaves; the enforced and prolonged absence of the smaller pro- 
prietor from his holding while serving in the field; the appear- 
ance of the latifundia and the consequent depopulation of certain 
of the rural areas date only from the Second Punic War; while 
the more serious consequences of such developments were not felt 
until many years later. Furthermore, in the third century land 
was plentiful, and was most certainly not preserved by the Senate 
for its own use. From the time of the large-scale distributions 
of land on the ager Veiens in 387, the Senate catered liberally 
for the needs of the Roman citizen population by viritane assig- 
nations and colonization.” It is consequently not easy to accept 
the suggestion that the feeling of antipathy among the agrarian 
middle-classes was sufficiently strong either to force the nobilitas 
to reform the comitia centuriata, or, when it had been reformed, 
to have any effect upon the issue of the voting. 

A second objection to De Sanctis’ view is provided by the 
evidence of the fasti. It appears that the hold of the nobilitas 
upon the direction of affairs was tightened rather than relaxed 
in the years following the reform. From 241 B.C. until the 
end of the century no more than five new gentes were represented 
in the consular office, a smaller number than for any correspond- 
ing number of years between the date of the Licinio-Sextian 
plebiscite and the reform.** De Sanctis attempted to forestall 
this objection. The absence of many novi homines, he thinks, 
could be explained satisfactorily without supposing that the 
structure of the electoral assembly remained unaltered—by the 
realization that there was a need for experience in military 
leadership among those who were entrusted with the highest 
offices of state, by the conservative respect in which the older 
families were held.*® This is indeed true; and De Sanctis 


ai Gracchi,’ Athenaeum, N.S. XXVI (1948), pp. 173-236; XXVII 
(1949), pp. 3-42. 

76 See T. Frank, An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, I (Baltimore, 
1933), pp. 40-1, 59 ff. The fourth and third centuries saw at least 10 
citizen and 27 Latin colonies. 

7 The gentes Pomponia (233), Publicia (232), Apustia (226), Fla- 
minia (223), Terentia (216). 

78 Op. cit., III, 1, pp. 346-7. 
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appears to recognize that the grievances of the electorate were 
not such as to outweigh this respect. Why, then, it may be 
asked, did the supposedly aggrieved element clamour for the 
reform? To some, no doubt, the election of Flaminius and 
Varro to the consulship is something which demands explana- 
tion. But the view that these men were exponents of a policy 
rather than adherents of a faction, like other novi homines of 
this time, has little to support it. It springs from what I think 
to be an uncritical acceptance of Fabian propaganda preserved 
in the annalistic account, and from a tendency to interpret 
Flaminius’ measures in the light of false preconceptions concern- 
ing economic factors.” 

Finally, if it were granted that the “ democratic movement ” 
was a reality, it would be difficult to understand how the will 
of the aggrieved could have been imposed upon the governing 
oligarchy. Those who were not members of the governing class 
could do little; those who were cannot have been particularly 
concerned. It is one thing to talk of the existence of a group 
within the governing class which favoured economic reform; 
another to look upon that group as ready, if indeed it were to 
get the opportunity, to rob the oligarchy to which it belonged of 
its control, and in many ways beneficial control, of the most 
distinguished assembly in the Roman state.*° 


This Jast point is one which can legitimately be made against 
any who seek to regard the reform as a measure directed against 
the nobilitas. How was it carried? What explanation is to be 
given of the fact that a reform so radical in its nature, which 
must have been fiercely opposed by the reactionary elements in 
the state, was left unmentioned by Livy’s epitomator? These 


7°T hope to treat this subject in more detail at a future date. 

8° Mention should be made here of the view of Frank, C.A.H., VII, 
pp. 801-2. He believes that the reform was democratic, but that it was 
passed by the nobilitas with a view to saving the comitia centuriata 
from passing into disuse. He is wrong, however, in his statement that 
the only alternative to the comitia centuriata was the tribal assembly 
of the plebs, presided over by tribunes. The larger part of consular 
legislation must at this date have been carried in the comitia populi 
tributa; and there is not a shred of evidence that there was any 
movement on foot to transfer the elections of the major magistrates 
to this assembly. 
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difficulties do not stand, if the measure was carried by the 
nobilitas in its own interest. It remains, then, to ask whether 
the situation in the middle of the third century was such that 
some reform was needed to secure the control of the nobilitas 
over the comitia centuriata. I believe that it was. 

In the fifth century B.C. the area in the immediate vicinity 
of Rome had been very thickly populated. However, the ex- 
pansion which began with the doubling of the cultivable land 
after the defeat of Veii, and continued until in 264 B.C. no 
less than 8,000 square miles were covered by the Roman domain, 
had not been accompanied by a proportionate growth in the 
citizen population; and consequently it had considerably eased 
the overcrowding of the Campagna. The Roman farmer, who 
in the fifth century had dwelt on the doorstep of the city, if 
not within its walls, was now the occupant of land in incorpo- 
rated territories much further removed. The effect of this 
development upon the distribution of interest in the Servian 
comitia centuriata is not far to seek. In the fifth century, the 
landowning section of the population qualified by the census to 
vote in the centuries of the first class could put in a regular 
attendance at the comitia; in the third century, this was no 
longer the case. 

This gradual dispersal of the population was very probably 
accompanied by a heightening of the city’s industrial activity 
following upon the re-establishment of contacts with Etruria. 
There is indeed little evidence that Rome engaged actively in 
commerce or in manufacture for export. The third century, 
however, did bring a revival of art, eight temples being con- 
structed in its first three decades; and the almost continuous 
warfare must have created a demand for weapons, armour, 
vehicles, clothing, and all the other necessary equipment of an 
armed force in addition to that for the everyday requirements 
of the urban and outlying population.*t The measures of the 
censors, Appius Claudius and Fabius Rullianus, in 312 and 
304 B.C. testify to the growth of an appreciable element within 
the city which was not actively engaged in agriculture.®? It is 


81 Cf. T. Frank, An Economic History of Rome to the End of the 


Republic (Baltimore, 1920), pp. 55 ff. 
82 Livy, IX, 29, 5; 46, 11-14; Diodorus, XX, 36, 1. 
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true that the authorities refer only to the employed classes of 
the lower census groups in this connection; but there must 
surely have been a due quota of employers also. Rosenberg 
confines the city population of the first class to bankers and 
usurers,®* but he is not justified in so doing. There must have 
been many who were enrolled in the first class on the strength 
of some small holding in the city, and perhaps many more who, 
while principally engaged in industry or handicraft, had their 
money invested in property. 

What were the effects of these trends upon the control of the 
electoral assembly by the nobilitas? Several scholars have recog- 
nized their importance for the whole problem of the reform, but 
they have failed to draw what, as it appears to me, is the 
obvious conclusion. Fraccaro, for example, while maintaining 
that the reform was sponsored by the nobility, pictures a conflict 
between the landowning classes of the original 16 tribes and 
those of the 19 new ones. The newer tribes extended over a far 
larger area than the older, their membership was far greater, 
and as a consequence the wealthy classes in the latter were in 
growing danger of being outvoted.** The premisses of this 
argument are sound, but the conclusion is far from certain. The 
reform, said to have been inspired by this fear among the 
members of the older tribes, would surely have aggravated rather 
than alleviated their plight. In an assembly such as the Servian 
comitia centuriata the proximity of the older tribes to the place 
of voting would have more than made up for their deficiency in 
numbers. In the reformed assembly, on the other hand, into 
which the principle of the group vote was introduced, the older 
tribes could only control a little under half of the total votes 
cast within those classes in which centuries were co-ordinated 
with the tribes. Apart from this, moreover, Fraccaro does not 
satisfactorily explain why the nobilitas should have encountered 
greater opposition in the new tribes than in the old. 

Rosenberg is in several respects more to the point. He sees 
that the whole purpose of the co-ordination of centuries with 
tribes was to introduce the principle of the group vote into the 


83 Op. cit., pp. 80-1. 
84“ La riforma,” pp. 119 ff. This account is accepted by de Visscher, 
op. cit., p. 37. 
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comitia centuriata. He sees too that it was against those enrolled 
in the urban tribes that the introduction of the group vote was 
directed.** The sponsors of the reform wished to do for the 
comitia centuriata what Rullianus had done for the tribal as- 
semblies in 304 B.C., when he had confined the forensis turba 
to the four city tribes. He takes the strange view, however, 
that the wealthy urban voters, whose influence was curbed by the 
reform, were the clients of the nobilitas. Even if it be supposed 
with Rosenberg that they were almost all freedmen, this would 
not necessarily have been the case; for they were certainly no 
longer dependent on their previous masters.** But this assump- 
tion is itself quite unwarranted. It was surely from this urban 
population that the noble families had most to fear. They 
could rely on the wealthy landowning element from all parts. 
Its interests were much those of the nobilitas: it possessed that 
conservative outlook which respected the right of those to rule 
who were born into the governing circle and brought up among 
its traditions ; and, if the election of a novus homo was favoured 
by some, it was not sufficiently a unity to give any appreciable 
backing to his candidature. Not so the urban dwellers. Their 
interests were in many cases opposed to those of the nobilitas: 
they no doubt had little respect for tradition; and they were 
rendered a unity not only by their common activities, but by 
their proximity of domicile and by the attitude of disdain with 
which they were regarded by their social superiors. These were 


85 Op. cit., pp. 80 ff. 

86 The view that the nobilitas benefited from a substantial freedman 
vote is one which is based to a certain extent on a statement of 
Dionysius, IV, 23, 6, to that effect. It involves the assumption that 
freedmen were the clients of the aristocracy, and, if the doctrine is 
applied to the comitia centuriata, that the wealthy freedmen were 
equally so with the poorer. There was a time in the earliest days of 
the Republic, before the codification of law, when this may have been the 
case. By the end of the fourth century, however, conditions had altered. 
There were opportunities for freedmen to find a livelihood in agricul- 
ture or handicraft independently of their patrons’ support. It was just 
because such freedmen were a danger to the proper working of the 
constitution that attempts were made in the third and second centuries 
to confine them to the urban tribes (Livy, Per., 20; Livy, XLV, 15). 
It is significant that, when concessions were made, they were made to 
those who had landed property (Plutarch, Flamininus, 18, 1; Livy, XL, 
51, 9; XLV, 15). 
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the men who constituted the real danger to the governing class 
in the third century. Though comparatively few in numbers, 
they were in a position to put in a regular attendance at the 
comitia, and perhaps, if the attendance from the country was 
small, to enforce their will upon it. 

It would appear, then, that the distribution of interest in 
the comitia centuriata in the middle third century was such as 
to render the control of the nobilitas insecure. What means were 
needed, what methods were in fact adopted, to right the situ- 
ation? We are now in a position to answer this question, and, in 
so doing, to interpret those known aspects of the reform which 
persuaded Mommsen that its nature was essentially democratic. 
The points on which he laid most emphasis were three: ** 


(1) By the co-ordination of centuries with tribes the censorial 
power of deciding the composition of individual centuries 
was restricted. 

(2) It was no longer the case after the reform that a majority 
decision of the assembly could be reached on the votes of 
the centuries of equites and the first class alone. 

(3) The eighteen centuries of equites lost their prerogative 
rights,** while the sex suffragia, the six original centuries 
of equites, were relegated to a voting position between the 
first and second classes.®° 


Considered in abstracto, these three features of the reform appear 
decidedly democratic. Not so, however, when the purpose of its 
sponsors is taken into account. 

In the old Servian organization, as Mommsen points out, the 
censors could play a large part in deciding how the individual 
voting units should be composed; but there must have come a 
time when their efforts to restrain the influence of the urban 
voters were no longer of much avail. A more effective and 
permanent system for ensuring the ascendancy of the landowning 
class was then to be desired. Only one solution was possible. 
It was to concentrate those voters whose influence was to be 


87 §t., III*, pp. 280-1; D.P., VI, 1, p. 319. 

88 Cicero, Pro Plancio, 49; Ad Quintum fratrem, II, 14, 4; De Divi- 
natione, I, 103; Festus, 249M. 

8° Cicero, Phil., II, 82. 
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curbed in as few voting units as possible, and so to leave the 
others untainted. This in turn could best be done by applying 
to the comitia centuriata the solution adopted for the tribal 
assemblies in 304 B.C., that is by co-ordinating the most 
influential centuries with the tribes. A measure such as this, in 
order to be effective, required a reduction in the complement of 
the first class to 70 centuries, and so the loss to its members of 
the potential majority. But this was not, as Mommsen supposes, 
something desired for itself by the promoters of the reform. It 
was a necessary consequence of a course designed to avert a far 
more serious danger. It may be supposed, moreover, that the 
nobilitas took measures to safeguard their position under the 
new arrangement. The complement of the first class had been 
reduced to 70 centuries, and of these 8 were dominated by the 
members of the urban tribes whose influence it was their purpose 
to exclude. They could rely now on only 80 (62-4 18) votes 
from the centuries of equites and the first class; and conse- 
quently 17 more were needed to make up an absolute majority. 
A natural solution to their problem was to co-ordinate the 
centuries of the second class also with the tribes, to raise the 
complement of that class to 35. They could then be more certain 
of at least 31 further votes in their favour. 

Mommsen’s third point is ostensibly his strongest. He wrote: 
“the right of voting separately, which was a primitive insti- 
tution in the case of the sex suffragia, was transformed from an 
advantage into a disadvantage.” °° He gave no adequate reason, 
however, for suggesting that it was the legislator’s intention to 
attack and humiliate the old patrician families. In fact, the 
Struggle of the Orders was long over. It would have been a 
singularly pointless piece of vindictive legislation to have rele- 
gated these six centuries of eguites en bloc to a position in the 
order of voting inferior to that of the remaining twelve merely 
for the sake of so doing. The move can be otherwise explained. 
The influence of preceding votes on those which followed is well 
attested.** It may have been feared that the solid phalanx of 
urban centuries which had voted in the first class would have 
had some influence on the voting of the centuries of the second.*2 


°° §t., III*, p. 292; D. P., VI, 1, p. 332. 
* Livy, XXIV, 9, 3; XXVI, 22; also references in note 88 above. 
*? This argument would have greater weight, if in fact the votes of 
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In this case it may be supposed that the sex suffragia were placed 
in the order of voting after the centuries of the first class with 
a purpose. The six centuries of die-hards least likely to be 
affected by the preceding vote were to act as praerogativae for 
the second class. 

The three aspects of this great measure which led Mommsen 
to regard it as democratically inspired appear as necessary con- 
stituents in a scheme to secure control of tke electoral assembly 
against all attack. The powers of the censors, restricted by the 
co-ordination of the centuries of the first and second classes with 
the tribes, were replaced by a much more effective means of 
curbing the influence of the wealthy urban population; the loss 
of the potential majority within the centuries of the equites and 
the first class, though perhaps in itself an evil from the point of 
view of the nobilitas, was yet a necessary one; and the so-called 
“relegation ” of the sex suffragia may well have rendered their 
vote all the more influential. 

The reform appears not to have been directed against the 
nobilitas, but to have been introduced by the nobilitas with a 
view to securing itself against a danger which now seriously 
threatened it. Until the closing decades of the Republic the 
noble families maintained their hold upon the supreme magis- 
tracy. Novi homines were few, and of them a great majority 
owed their success entirely to the support afforded them by a 
member of one of the long-established families. That this should 
have been the case despite the ever-increasing tendency of the 


the eight centuries of the urban tribes in the first class were the last 
to have the result of their vote announced. It has been suggested, p. 18, 
that an established order was observed for the renuntiatio of the votes 
of the centuries of the first class, and it may well be that the urban 
tribes came last in that order. Indications to the effect that the urban 
tribes preceded the rustic tribes in the ordo tribuum (Cicero, De Leg. 
Agr., II, 79; Varro, De Lingua Latina, V, 56; C.I.L., VI, 10211) render 
this assumption slightly less probable, but these passages, it must be 
remembered, contain no reference to the actual ordo observed for the 
renuntiatio in the third century. The superior dignitas of the rustic 
tribes is attested by Livy, IX, 46, 14, and by the fact that relegation 
to an urban tribe was regarded as a punishment. Furthermore, Momm- 
sen is perhaps correct in his view that the urban centuries were 
excluded from the lot which determined the centuria praerogativa (St., 
IIT*, p. 293, note 5; D.P., VI, 1, p. 333, note 3). 
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nobilitas to divide against itself testifies not only to the oligarchic 
structure of the reformed comitia centuriata, but also to the 
wisdom and foresight of those nobiles who by the reform 
guaranteed that their class should provide the oligarchs. 


Two entirely independent approaches have now been made to 
the problem. In either case the conclusion reached as to the 
essential nature of the reform is the same. Consideration of the 
evidence for procedure in the comitia centuriata of the later 
Republic invites the view that the first and second classes alone 
were co-ordinated with the tribes, and that the distinction 
between seniors and juniors was not observed in the second. An 
enquiry into the prevailing political, social, and economic con- 
ditions of the third century suggests that the purpose of the 
sponsors of the measure could best be achieved by doing just 
so much and nothing more. 


E. S. STAVELEY. 
UNIVERSITY oF ST. ANDREWS. 
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EPICURUS ON THE GROWTH AND DECLINE OF 
THE COSMOS. 


Most of the questions treated by Lucretius in his Second 
Book relate to the nature, shape, number, and movement of 
the atoms and are “physical” rather than cosmological ques- 
tions. It is only at the end of the Book that Lucretius begins 
to deal with the Epicurean Cosmos or Cosmoi and while not yet 
entering upon the details of Epicurean cosmogony—a subject 
reserved to Book V—establishes two points that are of crucial 
importance for the Epicurean system: There is not only our 
world but an infinite number of worlds coexisting at one and 
the same time, and every Cosmos, far from being eternal, comes 
into being by a mechanical process, grows for a time, and then 
begins to decline and lose substance until it finally perishes alto- 
gether. In proving the second thesis, Lucretius as a matter of 
fact concentrates upon our own world, yet there can be little 
doubt that his argument is meant to apply to every other Cosmos 
as well. The basic idea on which the argument rests emerges 
very clearly: For a long time the Cosmos grows by absorbing 
additional matter in the form of atoms which come in large 
quantities from outside, out of the magnum omne.? This in- 
crease continues as long as the atoms thus incorporated exceed 
in number those which the Cosmos gives off. There comes a 
point which Lucretius calls the extremus jinis crescendi and 
which the Greeks would probably have designated as the akme 
of the Cosmos; at this juncture the amount of material absorbed 
balances that given off.* After this there is an excess of loss 
over gain and the Cosmos becomes weaker and weaker, losing 
not so much bulk as intrinsic compactness, until it finally breaks 
down * because in its weakened and so to speak senile condition 


1TI, 1023-89; 1105-72. 

2Quae magnum iaculando contulit omne, v. 1108; cf. 1105-15. 

® Nilo iam plus est quod datur intra vitalis venas quam quod fluit 
atque recedit, vv. 1118 f. Contrast the description of the earlier phases 
while the auctus (v. 1121; cf. adawctu 1122, augescere 1109) continues, 
vv. 1122-7, 1128-30. 

4 Sic igitur magni quoque circum moenia mundi expugnata dabunt 
labem putresque ruinas, vv. 1144f.; ef. vv. 1131-49. 
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it is no longer able to resist the forces which attack it from the 
outside. 

Students of Epicurus or Lucretius have had no difficulty in 
determining the place of this thesis in the history of Greek 
philosophy. The thesis as such is simply a restatement of a 
fundamental doctrine on which the Presocratics had been agreed 
—and which had almost been a matter of course for them: our 
Cosmos has a limited lifetime and as it has come into being by 
a gradual process so it will also in due course and under the 
operation of physical forces pass out of existence. To be sure, 
by Epicurus’ time this venerable dogma was no longer unchal- 
lenged. Plato had come very near to making our Cosmos 
eternal, and if he had barely refrained from taking the final 
step—though even then it was maintained that he had actually 
taken it°—Aristotle had certainly come forward with most 
emphatic proclamations of its eternity and divinity and had— 
esoterically as well as exoterically—marshalled very substantial 
arguments in support of this new conception of the world.” 

A section of Lucretius’ Fifth Book shows us that Epicurus 
made a determined effort to refute this new doctrine; * by con- 
trast our section of Book II reaffirms the traditional doctrine 
without polemic, in fact without any reference to alternative 
views. Is the elaborate and carefully constructed argument by 
which Epicurus re-establishes the older thesis nevertheless a 
reflection of the new situation? In all probability yes, for Epi- 


®See Plat., Tim., 31 A f., 32 C 3, 41 A 7f., 37 D 2. 

*On the Academic interpretation of Plato’s famous yéyove (Tim., 
27 B 7) see especially A. E. Taylor, A Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus 
(Oxford, 1927), pp. 66 ff. 

7 Arist., De Philos., 18-21 Walzer and De Coelo, A 9ff. Cf. after 
Jaeger, Aristoteles (Berlin, 1923), pp. 140ff., especially Le R. P. 
Festugiére, La révélation d’Hermés Trismég., II: Le diew cosmique 
(Paris, 1949), pp. 238 ff. and pass. 

8 See especially V, 235-415. The relationship of this section to ours 
in Book II presents difficult problems (a) with regard to Lucretius’ 
own poem; for in V, 91-109 he speaks as though the ruina of the Cosmos 
were 9, res nova (v. 97) and (b) with regard to the Greek work or 
works on which he depends. I have no solution to offer but hope that 
the problem emerges more clearly when the argument of our section is 
seen in its historical context. For the historical background of V, 
235-415 see my paper “ Epicurus and Cosmological Heresies,” A.J. P., 
LXXII (1951), pp. 1 ff. 
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curus could not help being aware that what had been axiomatic 
for the Presocratics was by his own time a matter of serious 
question and scrutiny.® 

However, these considerations give us the background only for 
Epicurus’ thesis and for his anxiety to establish it; they do not 
help us towards a historical understanding of his argument or of 
the underlying conception of growth and decline. Regarding 
these, Cyril Bailey has in the commentary of his recent edition *° 
contributed a number of helpful observations which may serve 
us as a starting point. He reminds us that the topic of growth 
and decline has been touched upon twice in Book I and that the 
explanation there suggested is the same as in our section: a 
body can gi -w only as long as “food” is supplied from outside 
(at I, 555 Lucretius speaks of a summus finis of growth which 
parallels the extremus finis crescendi of II, 1116). Bailey fur- 
ther points out that whatever matter is added to our Cosmos is 
distributed to its parts on the principle “like to like”; new 
particles of earth join earth, such of water join the water already 
present. In this he recognizes convincingly an echo of Empe- 
docles’ doctrine that like attracts like, though in Epicurus and, 
as a matter of fact, earlier in Leucippus and Democritus, this 
tendency is of course no longer due to the operation of Love." 
Even more valuable is the observation that “the main idea with 
regard to growth and decay is the same both in individual 
creatures and in worlds ” and “ that Lucretius states [this idea] 
in full in reference to the body (1133-43) and then applies it 
to the worlds (1144-49) .” 

Considered carefully, this observation implies that if we wish 
to find more definite antecedents of Epicurus’ argument we 
have to look in two directions; they may present themselves 
either in Presocratic cosmology or in 4th (and early 3rd) cen- 
tury biology. Hitherto the commentators have naturally enough 
given their main attention to Cosmology, with the result of 


®°Cf. E. Bignone, L’Aristotele perduto e la formazione filosofica di 
Epicuro (2 vols., Bari, 1936), ch. 8, where our section is discussed on 
pp. 504 ff. 

10 Titi Lucreti Cari De Rerum Natura Libri Sex (3 vols., Oxford, 
1947), pp. 975 f. 

11QOn this point see also A. Ernout and L. Robin, Lucréce, De Rerum 
' Natura, Commentaire exégétique et critique (3 vols., Paris, 1925), 
ad loc. (II, 1112-15). 
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finding motifs of the “like to like” type. More specific cos- 
mological tenets that might be compared with our section have, 
so far as I can see, not been tracked down. It has, for instance, 
barely yet been noticed that Democritus, according to a state- 
ment in Hippolytus, considered “ the Cosmos to be in a state of 
akme until it is no longer able to accept anything additional 
from outside.” 22, True, Hippolytus may have ignored details or 
nuances which would make a good deal of difference to us. Let 
us grant no more than provisional acceptance to his report.** 
Now if we compare the Democritean doctrine with the argument 
in our Lucretius passage, we realize at once that Epicurus has 
refined on what he found in his “ source”: while in Democritus 
the absorption of matter from the outside ends with the akme 
of the world, Epicurus defines more precisely: the process of 
absorption continues,'* yet there is the difference that while up 
to the akme more is absorbed than given off, afterwards the 
reverse is true, and while the Cosmos, like any living being, 


12440 (4) in H. Dielsp—W. Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker 
(5th ed., Berlin, 1934-35): dxydfew Ews Gv Sivnrar 
Tt mpochauBavey. The doctrine is mentioned but no conclusion with 
regard to Epicurus drawn in a paper by William M. Green (A.J. P., 
LXIII [1942], p. 51) which examines our section from an entirely 
different point of view. 

18 On Hippolytus and his pretiosissimus Opinionum thesaurus cf. H. 
Diels, Doxographi Graeci (Berlin, 1879), pp. 144 ff. It would be rash 
to discredit Hippolytus’ statement on the ground that Epicurus, Ad 
Pyth., 90 gives us a somewhat different impression of Democritus’ 
doctrines: avéecOac (xkédcuov) éws av érépw mpooxpoiocn. Yet collisions 
between one Cosmos and another are mentioned also by Hippolytus 
(ibid., 3). If it is really difficult to reconcile the motif of violent 
destruction with that of natural growth, dxudfevr, and decline, which 
Hippolytus has charta eadem, we should remember that Democritus is 
not like other Presocratics a “one book man” (changes of doctrine, 
if not recantations or self-corrections, are actually attested for him by 
Plutarch, De Vita Mor., 448 A, a passage which should some day be 
included in the Fragmente der Vorsokratiker). More serious may be 
another point: we cannot easily think of a reason why the Cosmos should 
cease absorbing atoms from outside. Was Democritus’ doctrine perhaps 
after all closer to Epicurus’ than Hippolytus would lead us to believe? 
Hippolytus’ statement is without hesitation accepted by E. Zeller, Die 
Philos. d. Griech., I, 2 (5th ed., Leipzig, 1892), p. 890, n. 4; C. Bailey, 
The Greek Atomists and Epicurus (Oxford, 1928), p. 146; K. Freeman, 
Companion to the Presocratic Philosophers (Oxford, 1946), p. 302. 

14 This is implied vv. 1118 f., 1127, 1136 ff., 1141, 1148 f. 
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continues to take in new food until its very last stage, the intake 
becomes less and less in comparison to what it gives off to the 
outer world. Clearly, this revision of a Democritean tenet is 
of a piece with other refinements that Epicurus felt compelled to 
make. Nor is the motive for this particular refinement hard 
to find. It suggested itself as result of the parallel between the 
Cosmos and an organic body which Epicurus keeps up through- 
out the argument. Thus our attention is once more directed 
towards biology. 

The biological pattern of growth and decline which underlies 
our argument includes some interesting details. Several times 
it is stated that the food which we consume nourishes our organ- 
ism by being distributed into the blood-vessels. It is not made 
clear whether or not it remains in them, but as not only the 
blood-vessels but our entire organism grows, as what is given 
off again comes likewise from our entire body, and as the cos- 
mological construction has it that every kind of matter that is 
absorbed joins its kind, we may take it that in the body too 
the appropriate particles join their kindred in the tissues and 
build up our flesh, bone, sinew, etc.** When the body has passed 
its prime it loses so much and is inwardly so rarefied and flabby 
that it can no longer receive enough matter into its blood-vessels 
to make up for the constantly increasing losses. 

We have already quoted Bailey’s observation that all these 
points are first set forth with reference to the body and that 
the entire conception is then transferred to the Cosmos. It is a 
coherent and consistent theory of nutrition, growth, and decay. 
References to food as entering the blood-vessels recur elsewhere 


15 Cf. Bailey, Greek Atomists, p. 275 and passim. Illustrations abound, 
especially in the Physics. The atoms do not simply “move” but move 
downward, they have weight per se (see J. Burnet, Early Greek Phi- 
losophy [4th ed., London, 1945], pp. 342 ff.; Bailey, pp. 289 ff., 311 ff.) ; 
Democritus’ concept of the duepés is found in need of qualification and 
the limits of atomic size and of variations in form are defined more 
strictly (Bailey, 284 ff.), ete. On some corrections made by Epicurus 
in the theory of civilization and its gradual development see G. Vlastos’ 
recent study, A.J. P., LXVII (1946), pp. 51 ff. 

16 See “Hipp.,” De Carne, 13 and below, pp. 46 ff. Cf. Lucr., VI, 
946 ff.: diditur in venas cibus omnis, auget alitque corporis extremas 
quoque partes unguiculosque. If food nourishes even the ewxtremae 
partes, how could it fail to build up the basic tissues (for a standard 
list of them see II, 670, ossa, cruor, venae, viscera, nervi) ? 
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in Lucretius,” and the materialistic and mechanical aspects of 
the theory seem to be in harmony with the spirit of Epicurean 
physics.** Yet it would be a serious mistake to suppose that the 
theory as such originated in an Epicurean environment. What 
we have here has nothing to do with philosophical constructions 
but is simply the orthodox “ scientific” doctrine which pre- 
vailed at Epicurus’ time, having been established as the result 
of medical research.?9 We may assume that in its simplest form— 
and nothing more is incorporated in our section—it was widely 
or generally known among “educated” people and all that 
Epicurus did was to apply the most up-to-date doctrine of 
biological growth and decline to the Cosmos. To do so involved 
a measure of arbitrariness inasmuch as in Epicurus’ own view 
the Cosmos is not a living entity but an aggregation of dead 
matter. About this we shall have more to say later. 

With the history of the medical doctrine we may deal rather 
briefly.2° Some intimation of it—perhaps the first—is found in 
the “ Hippocratic” treatise De natura homims (whose author 
Aristotle identifies as Polybus); here it is said that besides 
four main pairs of blood-vessels there are many others that start 
from the belly and “ through which nourishment (rpo¢7) reaches 
the body.” *2 In the treatise De carne this function is common 
to all blood-vessels. ‘“ From the belly and the intestines where 
food and drink are gathered (the blood-vessels) draw the finest 
and moistest substance ” to serve as nourishment for every part 
of the body.” Similar views may be traced in the De natura 


17TV, 955; VI, 946 f. (quoted in the preceding note). 

18 Cf. Bailey, Greek Atomists, pp. 350 ff. 

2° According to frag. 293 (208, 28 Usener, Epicurea [Leipzig, 1887]) 
Epicurus’ own and more specific view was that dvddoois (i.e., the 
distribution of food in the body) comes about by the same rather com- 
plicated process which accounts for the attraction of iron by the magnet 
stone. Oi this view no trace is to be found in our section. 

20T have discussed some phases of it at greater length in my paper 
“Tissues and the Soul, Philosoph. Contributions to Physiology,” 
Philos. Rev., LIX (1950), pp. 435 ff. 

21Ch. 11 (VI, 60, 10 Littré) ; cf. Arist., Hist. Anim., T 3, 512 b 12. 

22Ch. 13. The question whether this work belongs to the 5th or the 
4th century is still sub judice; see the discussion and references in Karl 
Deichgriber Hippokrates iiber Entstehung und Aufbau d. menschl. Kér- 
pers (Leipzig and Berlin, 1935), p. 26. Deichgraber himself favors an 
early date, yet his arguments, while impressive, are of too general a 
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puert (at least its author speaks of the ¢A¢fes in plants as having 
a function of the kind).?* Outside the Hippocratic Corpus, 
there is evidence that Democritus regarded the blood-vessels as 
vehicles of food.** Yet in no earlier writer do we find nearly so 
full and elaborate an account as Plato gives us in the section of 
the Timaeus where he describes the functioning of the human 
organism and explains with special care the processes of respira- 
tion and nutrition.2> Here we read how the food (after having 
been cut up in the belly) is “pumped” into the blood-vessels, 
takes on the form and color of blood, passes on to the adjoining 
tissues, and there replenishes the losses that are inflicted on us 
by the operation of the surrounding elements.*® This replenish- 
ment takes place according to the principle “ like to like.” 7 As 
long as the body is “ young” the food assimilated surpasses in 
quantity the matter given off to the elements; later on, in the 
years of decline and yjpas, the relationship is reversed until in 
the end the food supply is altogether inadequate to counteract 
the never-ceasing attacks from the outside and the body finally 
succumbs.”® 


The over-all picture which Plato here gives us of nutrition, 
growth, and decline is very close to, in fact it is fundamentally 
identical with that embodied in the Lucretius passage. Also not 
a few of the details agree. Compare in particular: 


nam quaecumque vides hilari grande- 54 Tov éxippéovTos 
scere adauctu / paulatimque gradus dmiy, wav, bray 5 
aetatis scandere adultae / plura sibi avédverac (here follows an ex- 
adimunt quam de se corpora mit- planation why in early age 


nature to settle the issue. However, a good deal of our theory is 
probably presupposed in Democritus, A 153 (Diels-Kranz) and I would 
no longer deny (cf. Philos. Rev., LIX [1951], pp.455f.) that it was 
known by 400 B.C. or even somewhat earlier. 

23Ch. 26 (VII, 526, 21 Littré); cf. De Morbis, IV (by the same 
author), 40 (VII, 560, 8). 

24 See his explanation of how deer grow their horn (A 153; ef. note 
22). 

2377 C 5-79 E 9; 80 D 1-81 E 5. For the understanding of these 
difficult sections I owe much to F. M. Cornford’s excellent commentary 
(Plato’s Cosmology (London, 1938]). 

26 Tim., 78 E 5-79 A 4; 80 D 1-81 A 2 (definition, color, and function 
of the blood 80 E 4-81 A 2); 81 A 2-B 2. 

27 8] B 2-4. 

288] B 4-D4. 
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tunt / dum ... non ita sunt late more is absorbed, later more 
dispessa ut multa remittant / et plus given off), 81 B 4 ff. 

dispendi faciant quam vescitur aetas 

(scil. as happens after the akme is 

passed, see vv. 1133-8, 1148f.), vv. 

1122-7. 


jure igitur pereunt, cum .. . ex- atra...tmd rev émecordv- 
ternis succumbunt omnia plagis (vv. edrerds Pbiver 
1139 f.). wav év rovTw Kparovpevov 


(81 D 2-4). 


nec tuditantia rem cessant extrin- 7a wév yap 5 éxros 
secus ullam / corpora conficere et uds thee... def (81 A 4ff.). 
plagis infesta demare (vv. 1142 f.). 


If later stages of the doctrine matter, we may mention that 
Aristotle too regards blood as the “last” form which the food 
takes in our body and may call to mind his famous comparison 
of the blood-vessel pattern with an irrigation system carrying 
the water (understand: the food) to every part and corner of 
a man’s garden.*® Regarding the doctrines of the great Alex- 
andrian physicians our information is more than scanty; yet we 
do find Erasistratus cited for his opinion that “blood alone is 
nutriment ” (76 aiva povov civac tpopyv). Of still later authori- 
ties it will suffice to name Galen, unum sed leonem, who in- 
corporates the theory—to be sure with many additions and re- 
finements that had been worked out in the meantime—stressing 
once again the principle “like to like” as operating in the 
assimilation of the blood, i.e. the food, to the tissues.*° In its 
essence the theory would seem to have been kept alive during the 
centuries that lie between Plato and Galen. As a matter of fact 
it has never been completely abandoned, though it has of course 
become subject to innumerable modifications, revisions, specifi- 
cations.** 


2° See especially De Part. Anim., B 3, 650 a 32 ff.; 5, 668 a 4ff., a 14 ff. 
The simile occurs in the same context in Plato, Tim., 77 C 7. 

8° For Erasistratus see Anon. Lond. (cf. note 50), XXV, 27; XXVI, 
33; for Galen, De Nat. Pot., I, 10f.; III, 1, 7, 15 (VI, 210, 12 Kiihn 
the garden conduits reappear). See also his De Usu Part., IV-VI passim 
and for a brief statement In Hipp. De Nutr., III; XV, 262 Kiihn. A 
summary of Galen’s theory of nutrition may be found in Howard B. 
Adelman, The Embryolog. Treatises of Hieronymus Fabricius of Aqua- 
pendente (Ithaca, N. Y., 1942), pp. 701 ff. 

*1 For an alternative ancient doctrine (“absorption from crude food ” 
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The commentators of Lucretius have failed to ask themselves 
whether the concepts of cosmic food and cosmic blood-vessels 
should be regarded as Epicurus’ invention or whether we should 
look for their origin to Lucretius’ poetic imagination.** If we 
consider the passage in the light of its antecedents, we have no 
choice but to regard the cibus and the venae of the world as part 
and parcel of Epicurus’ arguments. What he did was to trans- 
fer the current theory about nutrition, growth, and decline from 
biology to cosmology, from the Microcosm to the Macrocosm.** 


see my paper cited in note 20, p. 454, n. 81. One of William Harvey’s 
arguments for the circulation of the blood is that in a given time—say 
one hour—the heart, according to his observations, throws out much 
more blood than the food that is taken in could supply (De Motu Cordis, 
ch. 9: sanguis longe uberiore proventu in arterias et totum corpus 
diducitur quam ab alimentorum ingestione suppeditari possible sit, aut 
omnino, nisi regressu per circuitum facto). 

2C¢,. Giusanni (7. Lucreti Cari, De Rer. Natura [Torino, 1896], II, 
p- 291) who discusses the section at length—noticing interesting paral- 
lels to the thought in Hor., Sat., II, 3, 153; Sen., Hpist. Mor., 95, 22-— 
appears to decide the question by implication in favor of Lucretius. 
His suggestion “le venae delle cose sono i foramina” (p. 290) is too 
sweeping and certainly does not hold good of organic beings in which 
the venae are—here as always in Lucretius—what the word commonly 
denotes. Incidentally, Epicurus appears to depend on physicians who 
had not yet learned to distinguish between the function of the veins and 
that of the arteries. This is the more remarkable as this distinction 
was established during his lifetime and led to the view that only the 
veins carry blood, whereas the arteries contain life—pneuma (contrast 
this with Lucretius who speaks of venae omnes as receiving food, vv. 
1125, 1136, and calls them vitales, v. 1119). Thought should perhaps 
be given to the possibility that Lucretius himself worked out the argu- 
ment and developed the analogy embodied in our section. However, so 
far as I know, no evidence is found anywhere in his work that he was 
capable of such feats of philosophical originality and independence. 

88 Perhaps I am going too far and Epicurus did not actually speak 
of the Cosmos as receiving food and having blood vessels (@)éBes). 
Note, however, vv. 1118 f. and their place immediately after a cos- 
mological point. Note also omnia, vv. 1146 and 1147, and again the 
place of vv. 1146-49 immediately after the description of the cosmic 
ruina. In the yriters who elaborate the parallel between the Macro- 
cosmos and the Microcosmos—writers whose imagination is not known 
as restrained—the conception of cosmic blood-vessels does not seem to 
recur. The rivers as blood-vessels of the Earth represent a different con- 
ception; on some occurrences of it in Greek and Oriental writings see 
W. Kranz, Gétt. Nachr., Phil.-Hist. K]., Neue Folge, IT, 7 (1938), p. 151. 
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Lucretius is not guilty of what ancient critics might call yuxpov 
and xaxdfyAov—and what in modern critical jargon could be 
termed an instance of “ misplaced concreteness.” On the con- 
trary, although Lucretius indicates plainly enough that the 
Cosmos does need cibus to replenish its losses, he has seen to it 
that the absorbing picture of the Cosmos in its growth, struggle 
for survival, and final rwina should remain undisturbed by the 
biological details which find their integration in equally impres- 
sive visions of the body as we see it hilaro grandescere adauctu 
and majestically gradus aetatis scandere adultae and as it passes 
from receiving a large flow of material to scattering its sub- 
stance lavishly abroad.** These visions which open up before us 
in rapid succession take complete hold of our imagination and 
prevent us from dwelling too closely on the unpoetic and rather 
technical detail of food entering the venae. 

Although this doctrine concerning the transformation and 
distribution of food meets us full-fledged for the first time in 
the Timaeus, the little that we know about its earlier stages 
suffices to discredit the idea that Epicurus owed his knowledge 
of it directly or exclusively to Plato’s work.** That Epicurus 
should have borrowed a startling physical or physiological theory 
from the Timaeus would, I admit, not be completely unthinkable. 
Still, it would be something unparalleled.*® In a close compari- 
son of the two accounts some minor divergences come to light; 
in particular the reasons why after the akme the body cannot 
assimilate sufficient food to make up for the losses are somewhat 
differently defined.*” And as there is nothing to suggest that 


1122f.; 1134 ff., 1137. 

85 What matters in this connection is not only the “ Hippocratic ” 
passages adduced above (pp. 39-40) but also the fact that in tracing the 
two large veins, which are the main vehicles of food-supply for the 
body, Plato clearly follows earlier descriptions of them (cf. Cornford, 
op. cit. [note 25], p. 305). 

86 That Epicurus was familiar with the content of the Timaeus is not 
open to doubt (see Wolfgang Schmid’s study of the polemic against 
Plato in Book XIV of epi dicews, Epikurs Kritik d. platon. Elemen- 
tenlehre [Leipzig, 1936]). Presumably he had read the work, though 
he can hardly have derived much 750v7 from it. Yet, even though there 
are a few other coincidences between the Timaeus and Epicurus’ doc- 
trines, I believe that we should not rashly assume Platonic influence so 
long as alternative ways of explanation suggest themselves. 

87 Nothing in the Timaeus corresponds to Epicurus’ notion that after 
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Plato himself devised the theory of food being changed into 
blood and by the blood-vessel system carried to the tissues, there 
is nothing either that compels us to think of Epicurus as owing 
a direct debt to the account in the Timaeus. What the basic 
agreement between the two accounts really shows is that the 
medical doctrine in these matters did not change very much in 
the half century—or three-quarters of a century—that lies be- 
tween the composition of the Timaeus (about 360) and Epi- 
curus’ elaboration of his system. 

These considerations should also determine our opinion with 
regard to the one important piece of doctrine for which Plato 
and Epicurus-Lucretius are our only authorities: an organism 
grows as long as more matter “ flows” into it than it gives off 
but begins to decline as soon as it loses more substance than it 
can take in. (Epicurus has in addition the physiological defini- 
tion of akme: this is the state when gain and loss are equal.) ** 
I will not contend that the doctrine is too materialistic to have 
originated with Plato himself; for after all Plato does incor- 
porate it in his account and it could justly be argued that for 
him to devise so mechanical and materialistic a doctrine would 
be only one degree less likely than that he should accept it.%® 


the akme bodies are over-expanded, dispessa and rarefacta (vv. 1126, 
1139), nor has the somewhat vague statement in vv. 1148 f., nec venae 
perpetiuntur quod satis est neque quantum opus est natura ministrat, 
a parallel in Plato. His explanation is that in youth the elements which 
compose our body (and are employed in the digestive process) are 
stronger and more compact than the elements in our food and drink so 
that they break them up, whereas later this is no longer the case. 
(Tim., 81 B & ff. Needless to say, the triangles out of which Plato con- 
structs the elementary particles would not reappear in Epicurus even 
if he had written with the Timaeus open before him, since this entire 
construction is anathema in his eyes—a detestable corruption of the 
true atomic theory.) 

38 Vy. 1118. It is slightly surprising that in v. 1130 Lucretius calls 
this stage alescendi summum cacumen though the logic of this argument 
would rather suggest that it is the cacumen augendi or crescendi, the 
Téhos avéjoews or whatever the Greek may have been; cf. vv. 1116, 1121, 
1133. Yielding to this logic, Bailey translates “the topmost point of 
increase.” 

8° We are definitely on the periphery of Plato’s philosophy: neither 
the theory of Forms, nor, what is perhaps more to the point, his concept 
bf Soul enables him to explain the phenomena of biological growth and 
decline. Note that yvx7 makes her appearance in his scheme as soon as 
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It is more relevant to reflect that Aristotle, whose account of 
nutrition and the blood-vessels parallels Plato’s in so many other 
items (which means that it reflects the same medical tradition), 
is bound to fail us in this one. For Aristotle, while quite aware 
of the problems concerning the relations between nutrition and 
growth and between gain and loss of physical substance,*° has 
made a definite break with the mechanical-materialistic approach 
to the subject of “ growth” (atéyos).*4 To put it briefly—and 
ignoring as a matter of fact some other interesting solutions or 
suggestions *2—-growth and nutrition are for him a function of 
the soul, more precisely of the vegetative or “ nutritive ” soul 
which he sometimes calls Operrixn, sometimes adéyrixn Even 
youth, akme, and old age correspond to and reflect different 
phases of this soul-function and of its physical counterpart, the 
vital heat (76 Oepyov) in the region of the heart.*? 

The value of our formula and the reason why it was enun- 
ciated will become clear if we once more glance at the doctrines 
to which it is related. What in Plato’s phrasing “ flows in” 
(€mippet) and what according to Lucretius datur intra vitalis 
venas ** is of course food and drink. Now nutrition continues 


he passes from ¢0ivev and yipas to the subject of death (81 D 4ff.). 
Contrast Aristotle’s connection of and avénars. 

4° For the former problem see e. g., De Gen. et Corr., A 5, 322 a 20ff.; 
De An., B 4, 416 b 9 ff.; De Gen. Anim., B 6, 744 b 32 ff. (with the notes 
of A. L. Peck in the Loeb edition [London and Cambridge, Mass., 
1943]); for the latter De Gen. et Corr., A 5, 321 b 27, rd pwév brexpei, 
To 5¢ mpocépxerat, where, however, it is Aristotle’s point that this is 
true only of the #A» of an organ or tissue, not of its eldos. 

41 Cf. his criticism of Empedocles, De An., B 4, 415 b 28-416 a 18 (cf. 
De Gen. et Corr., B 6, 333 a 35-b3). 

42 See the distinction made De Gen. et Corr., B 5, 322 a 20ff.: if the 
food is potentially (dvvdue) flesh, we have nutrition; if it is potentially 
so-much-flesh, we have growth. H. H. Joachim’s interpretation of this 
difficult passage (Aristotle On Coming To Be... [Oxford, 1922], 
ad loc.) has in some points been corrected by W. J. Verdenius and J. 
H. Waszink, Philosophia Antiqua, I, pp. 32 ff. Rather surprisingly this 
seemingly so abstract and so very “ philosophic ” doctrine has a parailel 
in a medical work (“ Hipp.,” De Victu, 34, rpéperar ra pév és abfnow Kal 
és 7d elvat, Ta és 7d elvar as in the case of yéporres). 

48 See especially De Respir., 17f. On the nutritive function of the 
soul see De An., B4 and for other references H. Bonitz, Ind. Arist. 
(Berlin, 1870), s.v. Opemrixés. 

44TI, 1118 f.; cf. Plato, Tim., 80 B 4. 
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as long as an organic being is alive, but growth—in the Greek 
sense of the word in which it is identical with increase *°—con- 
tinues only to its akme. In other words our formula clarifies the 
relation, and at the same time brings out the difference, between 
nutrition and growth. We need not doubt that physicists like 
Empedocles and Anaxagoras were able to distinguish between 
these two processes, yet our evidence suggests that they treated 
them along parallel lines, and that in some areas of their thought 
they tended to coincide. The principle “like to like” operates 
in both processes ; *® the new yet kindred matter that is added to 
our tissues when we eat and drink makes our body grow. Where 
organic beings were concerned, growth by nutrition was inevita- 
bly for these thinkers the paramount form of growth. It is 
quite possible that in their embryological speculations they did 
not distinguish the two functions at all and more than probable 
that they dwelt more on the earlier stages of human life than 
on the later. In Greek prose-writers of the 5th and 4th centuries 
the combination avéew kai tpépev or tpédew kai avgew occurs 
frequently enough ** to indicate how closely connected the two 


«© T am using the word “ growth ” as a convenient rendering of avénous. 
In the view of modern biology “growth” continues as long as an 
organism is alive. This is clearly a different concept—not to say a 
different solution of the problem with which we are dealing. 

46 Aristotle states this in so many words, undoubtedly with the Pre- 
socratics in mind, De An., B 4, 416 a 29: gaol yap of pév buoroy Te 
tpépecbar Kabdmep Kai (while others hold the opposite 
view). For comments and references see H. Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criti- 
cism of Presocr. Philos. (Baltimore, 1936), p. 92, n. 289. To his refer- 
ence to Emped. B 90 (nutrition) I should add B 36 (avéyois, presumably 
of the Cosmos). The Hippocratics too operate rather often with the 
Suovov mpds Suoov principle; see e.g., De Carne, 13; De Nat. Pueri, 17, 
22, 23, 26, 30; De Morbis, IV, 33. Note also the common sense view as 
formulated by Plato, Phaedo, 96 C 3-D 5. Our Timaeus passage reflects 
the medical tradition, that in Lucretius also the Presocratic. 

47 See “ Hipp.” De Prisca Med., 14 (I, 604, 8 Littré) ; De Nat. Pueri, 
22 (VII, 514, u Littré), 30 (534, 12 Littré, also 536, 15) ; De Victu, I, 7, 
25; Antiphon B 36 (Diels-Kranz) ; Plato, Rep., VI, 509 B, VIII, 565 C 
(non-biological context) ; Phaedr., 246 E; Tim., 44 B (cf. 41 D, 82 D). 
In Aristotle note—in spite of what has been said above, p. 45—pas- 
sages like Hth. Nic., A 6, 1098 a 1 re Operrixyy Kai Swhy 
(see also De Gen. Anim., T 2, 753 b 29; De Vita et Morte, 3, 469 a 26 
where 77s abvénrixys Kal Operrixys, scil. puxns should be read, not, 
with some MSS, kai ras Operrixyjs; it is one and the same function). 
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concepts were for Greek feeling (that Epicurus too shared the 
habit of joining the two verbs is proved by Lucretius’ auget 
alitque and similar turns of phrases) .** 

Yet the very closeness of the two concepts made it sooner or 
later imperative to define their relationship precisely.*® We have 
no way of knowing how long before the Timaeus and by whom 
as the first our formula was framed. To understand its bearing 
we must remember that in some of the late Presocratic systems 
the Cosmos too grows as long as it grows by the addition of 
like to like, i.e., in the same fashion as human beings, animals, 
and plants. Yet while Democritus could safely suggest that the 
Cosmos after its akme will no longer take in matter, in the case 
of organic beings the relationship between “ intake ” and growth 
could for very obvious reasons not be defined in these terms.°° 
Our formula does state what happens to living beings after their 
akme and establishes a clear and satisfactory relation between 
nutrition on the one hand and growth and decline on the other. 
Its formulation must have been an important and helpful step. 
The author of this biological “ law ”—whoever he was—evidently 
made use of a conception which for us likewise makes its first 
appearance in this text and context: throughout their existence 
organic beings “ give off ” matter to the elements that surround 
them. The notion is that the fire, water, air—and presumably 
also earth, though this is hard to visualize, even in the case of 


48 (Lucretius) “is particularly fond of this combination,” Bailey, ad 
I, 229, where he refers to six other passages (add I, 56). Certainly— 
because it serves well as equivalent of the Greek combination. 

4° We have found reasons to believe (n. 46) that Empedocles treated 
growth and nutrition along parallel lines, applying the “like to like” 
concept to both; yet we need not therefore question the doxographic 
tradition (A 77; cf. A 70, 296, 18 Diels-Kranz) that he attributed 
avénors to the operation of the “hot” principle. Note also that he 
ascribes the different condition of the body before and after the akme 
to the operation of Love in the former, Hate in the latter period 
(B 20). 

5° Cf. again Aristotle, De Gen. et Corr., A 5, 322 a 23 rpéperar pév 
(an organism) éws av owfnra: kai POivy, abgdverar def. Very true. 
The relation between avénors of the body and drogopa (dméxpiois, 
és) was also discussed by the physician Aegimius of Elis. His views on 
these matters as well as on rpo¢7 are summarized by the Anonymus 
Londinensis (recently edited with a translation by W. H. S. Jones 
[Cambridge, 1947]), XIII, 21f. Unfortunately we do not know whether 
Aegimius lived before or after Plato. 
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dvuredyroi—keep up a constant attack on us. The details of this 
attack are conceived along Empedoclean lines; °* again each 
element takes out of us whatever is akin to itself (the fire parti- 
cles in us are removed to join the fire in the Cosmos, the water 
particles the water, etc.). 

Not only our reconstructions but also the context in which 
the formula occurs suggests that it was meant to apply to 
organic beings. There is no evidence that anyone before Epi- 
curus attempted to transfer it to the Cosmos. Plato certainly 
restricts it to the beings within the Cosmos. Yet we have said 
that earlier physicists conceived of human growth and cosmic 
growth on parallel lines and we need not be surprised if even 
in Plato’s discussion of growth the cosmic parallel appears for 
a moment. He knows, however, how to keep it within proper 
bounds. As the Cosmos has no growth and decline, the “law ” 
as such does not apply to it; yet this is how he describes the 
manner in which the food that has been turned into blood is 
distributed to our tissues: “The particles in our blood when 
they have been broken up small within us and find themselves 
comprehended by the individual living creature framed like a 
Cosmos (ovpavds) are constrained to reproduce (pupeioOa) the 
movement of the world as a whole. Thus each of them is carried 
to its kind... .”°? (It is in fact a part of Plato’s cosmic con- 
struction that at any time movements are going on by which 
particles of earth are carried to the Earth, such of fire to the 
fiery layer of the Cosmos, etc.) ° Thus far but no farther is 
Plato here prepared to go in accepting the parallel between 
Macro- and Microcosm. 


51 Emp., B22. There is friendship (&p@ma v. 7; cf. B17, 23) between 
each element in the Cosmos at large and those parts (yépy) of it that 
have been temporarily severed from the main body by entering the 
fabric of something @vnrér. ; 

52 Tim., 81 A 6 ff.: ... Tov wavrds popdy (I 
have made use of Cornford’s translation). The next sentence refers to 
the xévwois and (dva)mAjpwors (see also 81 A 1) that are constantly 
going on in every part of a living organism; it is the first evidence of 
interest in the subject (dvarAnpwois trav dropepouévwy) to which the 
great Erasistratus was to make such important contributions; see 
Galen, De Nat. Pot., II, 1 (75 ff. Kiihn); cf. M. Wellmann, R.-H., s. v. 
Erasistratus, cols. 336 ff., 339. 

58 The most important statements to this effect are 57 C 2 ff., 58 B 8 ff. 
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The reason why Plato cannot use the formula for his Cosmos 
and must restrict the parallel to one phase of nutrition is obvious. 
His Cosmos remains forever in the same form—we may call it 
its akme—and has no growth or decline. Still, it is a funda- 
mental conception of Plato’s cosmology that our world is a {@ov. 
He refers to it repeatedly by this designation and there can be 
no doubt that he is completely serious about it. His Cosmos is 
alive, has a soul, and also a body, and participates at least in one 
of the functions of other {éa, movement.** From this point of 
view the parallel between cosmic growth and human growth 
would actually have more meaning for Plato than for some of 
the late Presocratics whose Cosmos consisted of—presumably 
lifeless—matter. Now, if we turn to the clapter of the Timaeus 
which deals with the “body ” and structure of the Cosmos, 
Plato’s anxiety to restrict the parallel is even more evident than 
in the account of human growth and nutrition. Not only does 
he state explicitly that the Cosmos has no eyes, no hands or 
feet, and no organs of respiration; he also gives us his reasons 
why it does not need them.®°® From our point of view two 
decisions are of particular interest. Since the Cosmos incor- 
porates in itself the entire existing amount of the four elements 
nothing is left that could attack it from the outside, weaken it, 
and make it suffer illness, old age, and decline.5’ This is meant 
to contrast with the fate of individual living beings who are sur- 
rounded by the elements, exposed to their attacks, and bound to 
decline as soon as the elements take more out of them than can 
be replaced by the intake of food.®* On the other hand, since 
the Cosmos neither grows nor loses any of its substance, one 
might suppose that it needs food as little as breath or the ca- 
pacity of vision. Rather to our surprise, however, Plato makes 
clear that it has food which is derived from its own substance: 
“nothing went out or came into it from anywhere; it was 


54 See especially 30 D 3, 37 C 6, 92 C 6, 36 E 5 (cdua), 34 Al (Kkivnors 
and goua). 

32 C @. 

C C 3. 

57 32 C 5 ff., especially 33 A 2 ff. 

5881 A 4ff., D 2ff., cf. weprecrara éxrds (81 A 4f.) with mwepucrdyeva 
tiw0ev 33 A 4; note also the words yiapas and ive in both passages 
(33 A 5f., 81 D 3f.). 
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designed so as to feed (rpodyv . . . wapéxov) itself on its own 
waste and to act and be acted upon entirely by itself and within 
itself.” 5° The constant changes of one element into another do 
in fact produce “waste” and at the same time new substance 
and thus we have here a peculiar kind of nutrition, unaccom- 
panied by either growth or decline. 

Evidently, our formula—the law of growth and decline— 
cannot apply to {a that are immortal, unaging, and change- 
less. Even so there is a certain paradox in the fact that Plato 
for whom the Cosmos is a living being exempts it from the law 
which governs the life of organic beings while Epicurus who con- 
ceives of our world as a particular arrangement of lifeless matter 
thinks the law should apply to it. Plato to be sure had his 
special reasons to which we have made reference; Epicurus, on 
the other hand, does seem inconsistent. Yet at least he appears 
to have known what he was doing. The doxographic tradition 
has preserved this statement: “ Epicurus says that the Cosmos 
perishes in very many ways, like a living being ({#ov) or a plant 
and in many other ways.” °° The statement is quoted by Bailey 
in his commentary to Book V.* He expresses regret that 
“little has survived on the whole which deals with this particular 
doctrine ” (scil. of the mortality of the Cosmos). With all due 
respect I should say that our entire section at the end of Book II 
presents a commentary and illustration of the doctrine. As a 
matter of fact, it shows us not only that the Cosmos declines and 
perishes like a living being but also that it grows and reaches 
its akme in the same fashion. 


5° 33 C 7 ff.; cf. for the processes alluded to 56 C 8 ff., 58 B 4 ff. 

6° Frag. 305 Usener (Aetius, II, 4; 331, 24 Diels, Doxographi, see 
above note 13). 

*1 Op. cit. (note 10), p. 1356. Bailey appears to refer the statement 
to the mortality of the Earth but Aetius’ wording leaves no doubt that 
it was meant to apply to the entire Cosmos (’Emixovpos m\cioros rpdmois 
Tov Kécpov Pbeiperbar) . 

62 Cf. Bignone, op. cit. (note 9), II, pp. 504 ff., though I am less sure 
than he that Epicurus developed this doctrine in reaction to an Aris- 
totelian theory. The words in Aetius kal yap as {Gov Kal ws purdv Kal 
mo\\axws may be an “ interpretation” of what Epicurus said in the 
part of his work which corresponds to our section in Lucretius. To 
me, however, this kind of interpretation—though far from bold— 
seems foreign to the doxographer’s procedure. The words may well 
refer to a statement made by Epicurus in a different context. 
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In the teeth of considerable difficulties—caused by the details 
of current biological doctrine—Epicurus reestablished the Preso- 
cratic parallel between the development of organic beings and the 
history of the Cosmos. For him this was one way of proving the 
mortality of the Cosmos. We know that this thesis too is a part 
of his Presocratic heritage. That he could prove it also in other 
ways is shown by the arguments incorporated in Lucretius’ Book 
V (vv. 235-415). None of these arguments makes use of the 
parallel; they are Hellenistic, not Presocratic arguments and 
show a definite emancipation from the traditional pattern which 
our section in Book II revives.** 


FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN. 
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°° For an analysis of these arguments in Book V see my paper cited 
in note 8. 

I wish to thank Ludwig Edelstein, James Hutton, and Gregory 
Vlastos for kindly reading this paper and for offering suggestions which 
have caused me to modify a number of points. 
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QUOD, RELATIVE PRONOUN AND CONJUNCTION. 


In Latin, quod fulfills a double grammatical function, serving 
on the one hand as a relative pronoun, on the other as a 
conjunction. Syntactically these usages of quod seem far dif- 
ferent from one another, but the evidence within the Latin 
language itself proves that quod’s conjunctional usage is a 
development of its usage as a relative pronoun. I cannot say 
whether or not this evidence can be found in older languages. 
Professor Sturtevant in an article published in 1930 offers proof 
that the relative or connective value of the Latin relative stem 
is derived from Indo-European and also Indo-Hittite.* In a 
linguistic article of 1946 Miss Hahn submits Hittite evidence 
to indicate that the relative stem kwi—kwo—is a development 
of the indefinite, pointing out that “in Hittite a subordinate 
relative clause can scarcely be distinguished from a coordinate 
indefinite clause.” * On the basis of the conclusions of these 
articles, it seems to me quite possible that the Latin evidence 
which derives quod the conjunction from quod the relative might 
be a reflection of similar but more ancient evidence. I have 
found, in the Latin quod evidence, material which illustrates 
Miss Hahn’s point, and possibly this could be used to demon- 
strate the development of quod in language prior to Latin. 
However, I do not profess to be competent to investigate it. 

I know of two previous examinations of the Latin evidence. 
Miss Elizabeth Taylor in 1933 submitted to the Yale faculty a 
doctoral dissertation entitled “The Development of the Quod 
Clause,” * and Miss Hahn has published a note to the effect that 
she has examined quod and will publish the results at a later 
date.* Up to now the entire results have not been published, and 
I have only her summary conclusion that quod’s conjunctional 
usage is the result of its use as an accusative of specification. 
Miss Taylor’s dissertation is a commendable piece of work. She 


1Curme Volume of Linguistic Studies, Language Monographs, No. 7, 
pp. 141-9. 

2 Language, XXII, pp. 68-85. 

® Now available in condensed form in Yale Classical Studies, XII 
(1951), pp. 229 ff. 
*7T.A.P.A., LXXI (1940), p. xxxviii. 
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has examined 5,000 examples of quod and defined the examples 
according to a wide range of categories. Her conclusion is, in 
brief, that “the nominative and especially the accusative func- 
tions of the neuter pronoun quod are the foundation of its 
development as a conjunction.” > While Miss Taylor prefers to 
illustrate these functions without grammatical terms, neverthe- 
less her accusative function amounts to Miss Hahn’s accusative 
of specification. 

The results of my own investigation differ from those I have 
cited. It is my belief that quod the conjunction rests not alone 
on any grammatical or functional usage of quod itself, but that 
it is hased on that together with a development in the functional 
usage of the clause which quod introduces. To me, quod as a 
relative pronoun first seems to have a retrospective function, 
introducing a clause to relate a fact to a previous fact, the 
antecedent. Next pronominal quod has an anticipatory quality. 
It continues to relate a fact to an antecedent, but without the 
quod clause the antecedent is vague and entirely without mean- 
ing. This anticipatory quality also exists more literally, for 
quod and its clause are found without any antecedent. With this 
quality quod is grammatically an accusative of specification ; 
nevertheless quod could not in my opinion by reason of this 
usage alone have come to possess for the Roman the idea which 
is basic in the English conjunction because. As a conjunction 
with such a meaning, it also is dependent upon the continued 
force of its early retrospective quality.® 


5 Op. cit., p. 249. 

* The material for my investigation is taken from Livy (ed. W. Weis- 
senborn [Berlin, 1856]), Plautus (ed. Goetz-Schoell [Leipzig, 1898]), 
and the remains of early Latin (eds. Wordsworth [Oxford, 1874], and 
Merry [Oxford, 1898]). I first assembled the evidence according to 
Livy and then checked it against the evidence found in early Latin. 
In general in the discussion I have quoted from Livy alone, quoting 
from the early authors only when they furnish evidence which clarifies 
or is not part of, that in Livy. Since I do not believe that statistics 
have any more philological value than they do for textual criticism, 
I have not included any statistical indication of frequency of occurrence. 
Such material can be found in Miss Taylor’s work. Her work is also a 
valuable and comprehensive digest of all functions of quod, both primary 
and derivative. I submit as evidence only what 1 believe are quod’s 
primary functions in the sense that they establish the criteria for 
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An early and seemingly obvious function of the relative pro- 
noun quod is to fulfill what are reasonably the grammatical 
requirements of the literal definitions of the terms relative and 
pronoun. That is to say, as a relative pronoun quod stands in 
place of a noun and is related to a noun which precedes it. As 
an example consider the following: 


Regium etiam nuntium mittit ad praefectum praesidii quod 
ab Laevino consule adversus Bruttios ibi locatum erat... 
(Livy, XXVII, 12, 4). 

To Rhegium, also, he sends a messenger to the head of the 
garrison which the consul Laevinus had established there to 
guard against the Bruttii.... 


In this example it is most important to observe that quod and 
its clause, so far as grammatical usage is concerned, have three 
characteristics: first, guod’s antecedent, for which it stands and 
to which it refers, is a neuter noun; second, the quod clause is 
not embraced by the clause which contains the antecedent; and 
third, the verb of the quod clause is in the indicative mood. 
These three grammatical characteristics permit one to grasp 
what the sentence might have been in basic or paratactic 
expression : 


Regium etiam nuntium mittit ad praefectum praesidii. 
Praesidium (or perhaps id or quod) ab Laevino consule 
adversos Bruttios ibi locatum erat. 


In other words, functionally speaking, there are here two plain 
statements of fact in the indicative. The second enlarges upon 
one noun in the first and, in so doing, limits by description a 
term of general application to a specific definition. In this case 
such a descriptive definition clarifies for the reader the circum- 
stances of the garrison to which a messenger was sent. It is not 
just any garrison but one built by the consul Laevinus. Both 


quod the conjunction as a development of quod the relative pronoun. 
The focal points of my discussion are the result of a great deal of study 
and many conversations with Professor C. W. Mendell of Yale. Indeed 
Professor Mendell (Latin Sentence Construction [New Haven, 1917], 
pp. 13 ff.) established the principles of the type of language analysis 
which my report embodies, and he first forecast a “new basis ... for 
classifying the conjunctions . . . according to the underlying funda- 
mental means of expressing sentence relations ” (op. cit., p. 213). 
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statements by themselves are grammatical and syntactical enti- 
ties, but the intelligent meaning of each depends upon the 
relation of one to the other. Introduced by quod, the second 
statement is merely given second place in that it is related to 
its antecedent rather than vice versa. This, then, is the function 
of the literal relative pronoun quod: to introduce a clause which 
of itself (originally and syntactically a statement of fact) de- 
fines, or enlarges upon, a neuter antecedent. 

Plautus in the Trinummus (968-9) provides an excellent 
example of the literal relative quod to illustrate its original 
quality of structural, that is paratactic, independence. Char- 
mides and the Sycophant are speaking: 


Ch. Adulescens, cedodum istuc aurum. Sy. Quod ego dem 
aurum tibi? 

Ch. Quod a me te accepisse fassus. Sy. Aps te accepisse? 

Ch. Ita loquor. 


Ch. Young man, hand over that gold and pronto. Sy. 
What gold am I to give you? 

Ch. What you have confessed you got from me. Sy. Got 
from you? 

Ch. That’s what I said. 


Quod a me te accepisse fassus is a statement of fact, and it is 
an independent statement. As such it defines a neuter ante- 
cedent, aurum. Thus the function of this quod clause is no 
different from that one taken from Livy. However, its gram- 
matical usage is not the same in that it is not dependent but 
rather independent.’ Therefore, in tracing the historical develop- 
ment of quod, I think that it is extremely important to adjust 
one’s concept of the grammatical term relative. This term does 
not by reason of its function denote dependence; it has acquired 
such a connotation only by reason of its numerically predomin- 
ant grammatical usage. 

That a quod clause could function grammatically independ- 
ently of the clause containing quod’s antecedent accounts for the 
for the lack of evidence which is found to emphasize any 


7It is evidence of this nature which Miss Hahn (supra, n. 2) finds 
in Hittite. She writes: “A typical sentence can mean either ‘some 
utensils are there, and these he picks up’ or ‘ which utensils are there, 
these he picks up’.” However, whatever the derivation of quod (i.e., 
from the indefinite?), its relative pronominal force in Plautus is 
unquestionably clear. 
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necessity for guod to be immediately subsequent to its ante- 
cedent. Of more importance in the evidence is the fact that 
with word order seeming of small account the quod clause is 
found not embraced by the clause containing the antecedent. 
The first Livy example illustrated this characteristic of the 
quod clause; nevertheless, the quod clause did also happen to 
follow immediately after its antecedent. This is not always 
the case: 


vectigal ex agro eorum capimus, quod nobis non tam fructu 
iucundius est quam ultione (Livy, XXVIII, 39, 12). 

we levy a tax on their property which is rather pleasant 
for us, not so much by way of profit as by way of revenge. 


In this sentence the antecedent of quod has in its own clause 
the first position; and the quod clause is subsequent not 
to its antecedent noun but to the clause which contains that 
antecedent noun. This grammatical characteristic of separation 
of antecedent noun from quod seems an early one, for it 
represents the independence of the clause containing the ante- 
cedent noun and the quod clause. Such independence was, so 
to speak, original. 

The third grammatical usage noted in the first example was 
the indicative mood of the verb of the quod clause. However, 
this verb is often found in the subjunctive, and it might be 
thought that this grammatical difference is created by a differ- 
ence in function. Rather I am convinced that the subjunctive 
in a quod clause is explained not by a difference in the function 
of the quod or its clause but by a change in the function of the 
subjunctive. Cato provides a sentence which very adequately 
demonstrates the subjunctive and its function, both original and 
modified : 


Vendat oleum, si pretium habeat, vinum frumentum quod 
supersit (De Re Rustica, 2). 


Sell the oil if the price is right, the wine, and the grain 
which is left over. 


This entire sentence is, so far as function is concerned, advice in 
the sense of command. Vendat is an example of the independent 
subjunctive, and it must be remembered that in the first place 
the subjunctive is an independent and not a dependent mood. 
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The independent subjunctive is generally recognized by gram- 
marians as the volitive: this is to say that it is an expression 
of will. Its conjugation in the three persons is variously defined 
by hortatory, jussive, and optative. These three terms are to me 
of little consequence, because I have found that for elementary 
students they tend to detract from the imperative idea or the 
expression of will which underlies all three persons. To con- 
jugate the volitive subjunctive is merely to limit the application 
of will or command to the first person, to a second person who 
is being addressed, or to a third person who is or is not defined. 
This last can, because of this lack of definition, simply be a 
command of will of general application; and it may be neatly 
translated by the English one: 


Let one sell (or better one is to sell) that grain which is 
left over. 


For the purposes of quod with the subjunctive it is necessary 
to observe that the general temporal connotation of the inde- 
pendent subjunctive is futurity. The fact of selling, in this 
instance, has not occurred, is not occurring, but is yet to occur. 
It is for this reason that I believe the subjunctive was adopted 
as one medium of dependency, for by its very nature it indicates 
an action yet to occur.* That is, it gives a sense of possible 


§ Tenney Frank’s doctoral thesis (Attraction of Mood in Early Latin 
[Chicago, 1904]) is an excellent discussion of the manner in which such 
a change came about. Briefly, he shows that dependent clauses are 
subjunctive first because they contain the modal force in the sub- 
junctive governing (i.e., independent) clause. From this, dependent 
clauses by the law of analogy developed as expressions in the sub- 
junctive. Cf. his pp. 6, 7, 58. For the most part I agree with his 
solution for the origin of the dependent subjunctive, but with that for 
development I am somewhat but not entirely convinced. I attach great 
importance to the “modal force” in the subjunctive and define this 
force as that found in the independent imperative idea. The path to 
literal dependency I think can be explained for the subjunctive as one 
which starts when such independent imperatives are expressed depend- 
ently after impero, peto, etc. The dependent usage is continued in 
adjectival and adverbial clauses of purpose and result. True, the 
imperative idea is lost, but the temporal connotation to it is strictly 
kept. To me this subjunctive temporal connotation is an early and 
important characteristic of the dependent subjunctive. Cf. Handford, 
The Latin Subjunctive (London, 1947), p. 141. 
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eventuality but does not thereby necessitate positive actuality. 
It seems to me that this is exactly the point of the subjunctive 
in the quod clause from Cato. I translated: “the grain which is 
left over ”; but the Latin subjunctive adds a connotation to the 
effect: “which will be left over.” The use of the present tense 
in the English is in point of fact appropriate only if one under- 
stands that it is a present as applied to the future. Also, there 
is a second connotation to the Latin subjunctive: there is no 
guarantee, nor suggestion of it, that there will actually be grain 
left over. Thus one is involved with the adequacy of translation, 
and I suppose that it is best to add futurity to possibility and 
get the result: “the grain which might be left over.” I have a 
personal prejudice against this translation, however, for it has 
been my experience that the elementary and advanced student is 
apt by an indiscriminate use of might to become confused with 
the subjunctive of possum. Be that as it may, however one 
conceives of the best translation, with regard to the function of 
quod and its clause, it is not essentially altered when its verb 
is in the subjunctive mood. It still has an antecedent noun which 
it defines. The difference is in the definition, for it defines 
not an actual fact such as “the garrison which Laevinus had 
left” but a possible fact. However, actuality or possibility, one 
as much as the other is a limitation and definition by description 
of an antecedent. Therefore, although quod has absorbed the 
development in language of the subjunctive from independent 
grammatical usage to dependent, the function of quod has not 
changed. It continues to describe its antecedent.® 

There is one other grammatical development in the usage 
of the quod clause which must be discussed before one can 
freely turn to an examination of the factors which constitute 
functional development. This grammatical development brings 
more importance to the relation of the relative clause to its 
antecedent and enhances the definitive quality beyond that 
found heretofore in the literal relative pronominal clause. At 
the same time the quality of dependence of the clause changes, 


® Arbitrarily I have not discussed quod with the subjunctive when 
used as part of an indirect statement in order not to be forced to 
interpret what the mood of the verb was in direct statement. This 
would necessitate discussion of “subjunctive by attraction,” the com- 
plexities of which exceed the limits of this report. 
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for it ceases to be one of two independent statements and 
becomes one of more than two. Also, the quod clause is no 
longer separate from the clause with the antecedent; on the 
contrary it is a part of it. What we have is an indication of 
a change in simple, basic language rather than any momentous 
change in the function of the literal relative quod. Take, for 
example, the following sentence from Livy. In it we have what 
the grammarians call the second half of a compound, complex 
sentence : 

. et classis Punica litori quod inter urbem et castra 


Romana erat adpulsa est ne quid praesidi Crispino submitti 
a Marcello posset (Livy, XXV, 26, 4). 


Language developed, as others have pointed out, from state- 
ments of fact expressed in series to statements of fact modified 
adverbially or adjectivally by facts secondary to those primary.*° 
“The Punic fleet put in to shore. The shore was between the 
city and the Roman camp. The purpose of the move was to 
make it impossible for Marcellus to send any part of a garrison 
to Crispinus.” In developed form: “To the shore which was 
between the city and the Roman camp the Punic fleet put in so 
that no part of a garrison could be sent to Crispinus by Mar- 
cellus.” The function of the quod clause defines and describes 
by relating to a general term a specific fact. The literal relative 
quod fulfills the same function. But the grammar of the quod 
clause is different, for the clause now is embraced by that clause 
which contains the antecedent. Comparing this with the pre- 
vious evidence, the reasonable conclusion is essentially this: 
when the literal relative guod introduces a clause not included 
in the clause which contains the antecedent, grammatically 
nothing other is indicated than the fact that only two state- 
ments of fact, rather than more than two, are being connected. 
When more than two statements of fact are connected, one to 
the other, the quod clause for purposes of clarity is closely 
joined to its neuter noun antecedent. 

Returning to the three grammatical characteristics which 
were observed in the early quod clause, it is now evident that 
in order to determine the function of the quod clause the only 


10 This is the change from parataxis to hypotaxis: e.g., Sturtevant, 
Linguistic Change (Chicago, 1917), pp. 133-5. 
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constant factor is the antecedent. Neither the position nor the 
mood of the quod clause affects its function. Consistently, what- 
ever the grammatical characteristics, the literal relative quod 
and its clause have related to a neuter noun antecedent a state- 
ment of fact, thereby defining or limiting it by describing it. 

A very distinct change in the function of the literal relative 
is evident when quod introduces a clause which relates a second- 
ary descriptive statement not to an antecedent noun but to an 
antecedent fact or circumstance. Livy and Plautus furnish 
pertinent examples: 

. . ubi ego eum parentem appellavero, quod beneficio eius 
erga nos ac maiestate eius dignum est (Livy, XXII, 29, 10). 


. once I shall have addressed him as parens, which 
(i.e., an appellation which) he deserves considering his 
rank and kindness toward us... . 


Bonus volo iam ex hoc die esse—quod neque fiet neque fuit 
(Plautus, Persa, 479). 

A good man I wish to be now from this day on—which 
(i. e., a wish which) neither will be true nor has been true. 


In each of these examples the quod clause adds to one fact a 
second fact, and note that the antecedent fact is not only a 
grammatical entity but as well, lacking a better term, a sense 
entity. That is to say, the antecedent is grammatically and 
functionally complete as a statement with subject and predicate. 
By way of contrast, consider these words from Livy: 


An me... victorem eundem non Alpinarum modo 
gentium sed ipsarum, quod multo maius est, Alpium... 
conferam ... (Livy, XXI, 43, 15). 

Or is it that I am to compare myself, master at one and 
the same time not only of the Alpine tribes but of the 
Alps themselves, which (i.e., a feat which) is by far the 
greater. ... 


In this case the antecedent, although it is a grammatical entity, 
is but a part of the sense entity. Victorem ipsarum Alpium is 
grammatically complete, a noun with an objective genitive, but 
it lacks complete meaning until it is put together with the 
clause of which it is a part. This is quite different from “I 
shall have addressed him as parens.” It is my opinion that the 
important characteristic of the antecedent which one must 
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observe is that it is a fact or circumstance rather than a single 
neuter noun. That the fact or circumstance is expressed as a 
grammatically complete statement or phrase does not alter the 
descriptive function of quod and its clause. With either type 
of fact antecedent, the quod clause limits or defines it by 
expressing, as it does with a single noun antecedent, a secondary 
descriptive fact. The basic change in the function of the quod 
clause is not in its application as quod relative but as quod 
pronominal. Whereas with the literal relative quod, the quod 
substituted for a noun, it now substitutes for a combination of 
words which by their meaning in combination express a fact. 
In other words, guod now exhibits not only a single antecedent 
but also a multiple antecedent. 

Linked very closely to the multiple antecedent quod is id 
quod, the id referring to a multiple antecedent. 


... Tatus Hanno non aliud quam tumultum ac secessionem, 
id quod et ante acciderat, Numidarum esse ad conpri- 
mendam seditionem processit (Livy, XXVI, 40, 9). 


... Hanno, since he thought that the Numidians were doing 
nothing other than rioting and revolting, that (i. e., rioting 
and revolting) which they had done previously, set out to 
suppress the revolt. 


In this example id ties up in one bundle, so to speak, a previous 
fact expressed by a word combination and by the meaning of 
the words themselves. The quod clause immediately follows the 
id and relates a secondary statement to it. Since the id is 
synonymous with the multiple antecedent, it follows that the 
quod clause is relative to it. The function of quod in this case 
is therefore exactly identical with its function as a relative with 
a multiple antecedent. That id is used synonymously with the 
content of the antecedent phrase and that quod syntactically 
refers to 1d does not in any way alter what the quod clause 
effects. 

So far the function of the quod clause has been to serve to 
give additional information to limit or define a previous term 
or circumstance for which id may or may not be found as a 
synonym, and either the quod clause or the antecedent when 
read in the context of its own clause has been syntactically and 
functionally intelligible of and by itself. Quod next shows a 
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decreasing emphasis on an antecedent (in fact, eventually the 
antecedent is lost altogether), and in contrast it shows an 
increasing emphasis on the meaning and importance of its own 
clause. Evidence of this change in quod’s clause is found when 
the antecedent is id. The clause which contains id is syntacti- 
cally intelligible but not functionally so. Quoting again from 


Livy: 
Id modo eius anni in Hispania ad memoriam insigne est, 
quod mercennarium militem in castris neminem . . . Romani 
habuerunt (Livy, XXIV, 49, 8). 
This is all that’s worth remembering of that year in Spain, 
the fact that the Romans had in their camp no mercenary 
soldier. 


It is evident that syntactically the statement id modo eius ann 
in Hispania ad memoriam insigne est is complete; yet lacking 
the quod clause it is not intelligible. Quod mercennarium 
militem in castris neminem ... Romani habuerunt is synony- 
mous with its grammatical antecedent id; and only when it is 
substituted for 1d does the sentence as a whole make sense. In 
other words at this point the quod clause is no longer retrospec- 
tive, nor is it truly a relative. It does not relate by explanation a 
secondary statement to a prior antecedent, intelligible by itself 
or by its relation to the clause or phrase of which it is a part. 
On the contrary it has itself a primary role in the sentence as 
a whole. Without the quod clause the sentence would have no 
intelligible meaning. The antecedent is vague and entirely 
undefined, even in a general sense. The quod clause is at one 
and the same time the definition and the fact of the antecedent. 
To give this quod clause and its function a term, I shall call it 
id quod anticipatory-appositional. 

It must also be noted that in this particular type of quod 
anticipatory the quod itself, speaking syntactically, plays no 
essential part within its clause. It is neither subject nor object 
of the verb, it does not express end of motion, nor instrument, 
nor place, or what have you. Quod by itself stands in apposition 
to the clause which it introduces and which is grammatically 
complete by itself without quod. I have therefore translated it 
by the phrase “the fact that ”; applying a grammarian’s term, 
it is accusative of specification. However, actually if one de- 
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scribes its function accurately, it is the nominative of specifica- 
tion, since it is an appositive to a clause which is synonymous 
with the grammatical subject id. 

This is a marked development of the quod clause, both in 
function and structure. It seems to be the result of a gradual 
transition from id quod with a multiple antecedent. The tran- 
sition to id quod anticipatory-appositional is marked by an 
increasing vagueness found in id, a vagueness dependent upon 
the proximity of the multiple antecedent. 


Quod ad fugam impedimento hostibus erat, id ad caedem 
eos velut vinctos praebebat (Livy, XXVIII, 2, 9). 


What hindered the enemy’s flight, that offered them up for 
slaughter just as if they had been tied and bound. 


This sentence is syntactically complete, but its full meaning 
is not evident unless it is read in its context. The sentence 
previous to it is: Ceterum asperitas locorum Celtiberis quibus 
in proelio concursare mos est velocitatem inutilem faciebat. This 
is the multiple antecedent of id. Yet note that the quod relative, 
although it grammatically enlarges upon id, in point of fact 
stresses a character of the multiple antecedent." 

However, the strict multiple antecedent for id disappears, 
and instead the general purport of what id is exactly is given 
in the context which follows the sentence with id quod. For 
example: 


Gracchus ex equo desilit ; idem ceteros facere iubet hortatur- 
que ut, quod unum reliquum fortuna fecerit, id conhonest- 
ent virtute. Reliquum autem quid esse paucis a multitudine 
in valle silva ac montibus saepta circumventis praeter 
mortem (Livy, XXV, 16, 17)? 


Gracchus asks the others to do honor to “that which alone 
* Plautus, Bacchides, offers an excellent example of this importance 


of the previous context to the meaning of id. Nicobulus is speaking to 
Chrysalus: 


(1) 989a Quod iubeo id facias 
explained by 
988  tamen ades. 
(2) 993 at enim id quod te iubeo facias 
explained by 
990e animum advortito igitur. 
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fortune has left them.” Then he explains in a rhetorical question 
that for a few men in dire circumstances there isn’t much left 
except death. And death is id quod unum reliquum fortuna 
fecerit. What id refers to is a fact which is related in the context 
in which the sentence with the id quod is set, but the explanation 
is given subsequently to the id quod. That is to say, the id 
has become indefinite by its separation from the thought to 
which it refers, and the quod relative attaches a definition to 1d, 
the full meaning of which is not given until later. This, it 
seems to me, is an early function of quod anticipatory. It char- 
acterizes id before that idea to which id refers is known. 

In the examples quoted to illustrate this gradual influx of 
indefiniteness in id, one will note that as with the cases of the 
literal relative quod, the multiple antecedent quod, and the id 
quod with multiple antecedent, quod here is syntactically 
essential to its own clause. Specifically it is, in the cases given, 
subject or object of the verb. Quod does not lose this syntactical 
quality until id has become absolutely indefinite, its meaning 
completely dependent upon the quod clause. In other words 
when quod is strictly anticipatory, the sole explanation and 
definition of id, then it loses its syntactical role. 

The evidence demonstrates that quod functions by itself in 
a manner identical with that of id quod anticipatory-appositional. 
The only difference is that quod lacks id to which heretofore it 
has stood in apposition. In contrast quod by itself is a relative 
to an idea contained in the context, an idea which is either prior 
or subsequent. Consider this sentence first of all: 


Audeamus quod credi non potest ausuros nos (Livy, XXV, 
13, 18). 
Let us dare what cannot be believed we shall dare. 


This is a perfectly good sentence, if only syntax is concerned. 
But its meaning is vague. One understands the clause “ what 
cannot be believed we shall dare” only by grasping the context 
in which the entire sentence appears. Just previous to it, there 
has been the explanation that the only hope in the face of a 
powerful enemy is to effect that which is least expected. At this 
moment the foe hardly expects the Romans who are under siege 
to initiate an attack. But it is exactly this to which the Roman 
general refers with quod credi non potest ausuros nos. Here, 
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then, is a quod clause which is meaningless without the prior 
content of the passage. 
Again from Livy: 

In parte operis mei licet mihi praefari quod in principio 
summae totius professi plerique sunt rerum scriptores... 
(Livy, XXI, 1, 1). 
Here I may claim what most historians have claimed at the 
very beginning of their greatest work... . 


However, quod ... professi plerique sunt ... is not under- 
stood until there is added to it a subsequent clause bellum 
maxime omnium memorabile quae umquam gesta sint me scrip- 
turum, “that I am going to write about a war, the most memor- 
able of all that ever have been fought.” In this sentence the 
quod clause displays anticipation literally; it furnishes a de- 
scriptive fact for something yet to be defined. 

Note in both of these sentences that quod syntactically is 
essential to its clause: in one, the subject, in the other, the 
object of the verb. Also it must be noted that quod stands in 
apposition, not to id, but to a multiple thought, prior or 
subsequent. In this, guod has merely changed the nature of 
its antecedent ; it has not lost an antecedent. 

The next sentence illustrates quod in an entirely different 
status: 


Hannibalem ante omnia angebat, quod Capua pertinacius 
oppugnata ab Romanis quam defensa ab se multorum Italiae 
populorum animos averterat ... (Livy, XX VI, 38, 1). 


The fact that Capua, more stubbornly besieged by the 
Romans than defended by him, had lost for him the support 
of many Italian tribes, worried Hannibal above all. 


Here quod introduces a statement which assumes a major role in 
the sentence, in this case the subject of the verb. Quod of 
itself has no retrospective force but is indicative of something 
yet to come: it is anticipatory. Also quod itself stands in appo- 
sition to the clause as a whole, that clause which it introduces. 
Finally, quod is not syntactically essential within its own clause. 
All this represents a major change in the function of quod. No 
longer does it relate a secondary descriptive fact to a previous 
antecedent, single or multiple; no longer does it have a syntacti- 
cal part in the quod clause. It is neither retrospective nor 
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syntactically essential. It is anticipatory: it denotes that there 
is a meaningful clause following it. With this last quality, it 
stands as a single word in apposition to a clause. This is, again, 
the grammatical usage of “accusative of specification.” Thus 
the evidence demonstrates that the most developed function of 
quod is anticipation, a function which depends upon its appo- 
sitional character. Previously with id it was pointed out that 
this character was dual, for quod was in apposition not only to 
its own clause but, together with its clause, to the antecedent id. 
Consequently one may say that quod in acquiring the function 
of anticipation did not at first lose all traces of its early function 
of retrospection but preserved it to some degree, no matter how 
weak the antecedent was. 

The conjunction quod clearly proves that its development rests 
on both functions, anticipation and retrospection. Its meaning, 
to the Roman, of the English word because, is the result of quod 
retrospective ; the clause it introduces is a development of quod 
anticipatory. In tracing the characteristics of quod from what 
appear to be early conjunctional uses there is evidence of these 
features which have been shown to be descriptive of quod the 
relative. In a sentence which doubtless illustrates an early con- 
ju.ctional use of quod, there are to be observed three functions 
which have thus far been examined: first, quod appears to have 
a retrospective force; second, it is non-essential syntactically 
within its own clause; and third, it is in apposition to the clause 
it introduces and therefore anticipatory: 


Natura etiam adiuvabat loci, quod saxum cui inposita muri 
fundamenta sunt magna parte .. . proclive est... (Livy, 
XXIV, 34, 14). 

The nature of the place also was a help, the fact that 
(because) the rock on which the wall’s foundations were 
built is for the most part steep... . 


Quod is non-essential syntactically within its own clause; quod 
is in apposition to its clause; yet quod’s clause also defines the 
natura loci. In defining it, the clause specifically states in what 
manner or why natura loci adiuvabat. Since it thus relates a 
clause to a previously stated specification, quod admits of the 
alternative translation because. The point to be stressed is this: 
although quod as an accusative of specification introduces a 
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clause which is seemingly synonymous with a stated antecedent, 
natura loci, nevertheless the content of the quod clause explains 
the reason for a particular characteristic of the antecedent, 
the assistance of the natura loci. It is true that quod is retro- 
spective, but it is not retrospective in exactly the same way it was 
as a pronominal relative. It does not relate to an antecedent a 
secondary fact or statement of fact; quite the contrary it relates 
to a statement of fact a primary quality or characteristic. 
Lacking this, the antecedent is somewhat vague. Only with the 
quod clause does it express a complete fact. In short, the quod 
clause tells why or for what reason the antecedent fact is a fact. 

This is similar to the function of quod the conjunction in its 
most developed form. Quod as the conjunction because relates 
to a given fact the reason for it. 


M. Marcello pro consule imperium esse populus iussit, quod 
post Cannensem cladem unus . . . prospere rem gessisset 
(Livy, XXIII, 30, 19). 

The people ordered Marcus Marcellus to have the procon- 
sular imperium, because (the reason for the order was that) 
he alone after the slaughter at Cannae had successfully 
performed his duty. 


The difference between quod the conjunction as it is used in 
this sentence to express the reason for the accomplishment of 
a given fact, and quod the conjunction which tells why a given 
fact is true, lies in the appositional quality of quod. In its 
employment to express cause or reason for an action quod has 
lost its appositional quality, that is to say, its function as an 
accusative of specification. Oddly enough the quod conjunction 
to express cause appears similar to its original function as a 
relative with a multiple antecedent. However, remember that 
quod conjunction does not play an essential syntactical role 
within its own clause and that it does not relate to a statement 
of fact a secondary statement of fact. Rather it expresses a 
second statement of fact which serves to describe by definition 
the reason or cause for the action of the antecedent. It does not 
express a general descriptive definition of the antecedent but 
rather one particular one, its reason. Lacking the reason, 
presumably the antecedent could exist as a fact which might be 
described. For example, one could write: 
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M. Marcello pro consule imperium esse populus iussit, quod 
bonum erat. 


The people ordered Marcus Marcellus to have the procon- 
sular imperium which was a good thing to do. 


In this case, the fact of ordering the proconsular imperium for 
Marcellus occurs; that it was good of the people to order it is 
merely descriptive definition. Quod the conjunction, on the 
other hand, has as its function the relating to one sentence, 
a statement of fact, a second, the express purpose of which is to 
explain the reason or cause for the action of the antecedent fact. 

This function of quod is actually the result of a combination 
of both its retrospective and its anticipatory functions. The 
connection is clearly established by the examination of one other 
characteristic of quod conjunction, its relation to id in the 
causal ablative: ? 


.. . Hanno... Graecas urbes temptavit, eo facilius in 
societate manentes Romana, quod Bruttios . . . Carthagiens- 
ium partis factos cernebant (Livy, XXIV, 1, 1). 


Hanno attacked the Greek cities which kept their associa- 
tion with Rome more readily for this reason, because (the 
fact that) they observed that the Bruttii had made common 
cause with the Carthaginians. 


In this sentence quod is a conjunction, fulfilling its function of 
explaining the reason for a given fact by introducing a second 
fact. But note, too, that quod has a vague antecedent, the 
ablative case of 1d. For eo, quod functions exactly as it did in 
id-quod anticipatory-appositional. That is to say, eo is synony- 
mous with the quod clause, therefore it is appositional; but eo 
likewise lacks meaning without the quod clause, therefore the 
clause is anticipatory. Quod conjunction fully developed has no 
function of apposition, but its quality of relating a second fact 
to another given fact is akin to anticipation. Without the quod 
clause, what appears to be primary fact lacks meaning. The 
dependent clause, speaking grammarwise, the quod clause that 
is, states the reason why the independent clause is a fact. 

The vagueness of eo and its lack of meaning without the 
quod associates it with the last stace of id quod anticipatory- 
appositional wherein id by itself depends for its intelligible 
meaning on the fact contained within the quod clause. The 
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important point is that in both id quod and eo quod the inde- 
finite is eventually absorbed by quod. Thus the quality of 
apposition disappears, but that of anticipation is left. Never- 
theless when quod absorbs eo, it preserves in its meaning 
because the causal idea which is basic in eo. Consequently quod 
the conjunction, although maintaining its quality of anticipation 
in the clause it introduces, nevertheless in its own meaning 
reflects its function of retrospection. It is through the develop- 
ment of both functions, retrospection and anticipation, that the 
literal relative quod is explained as the historical origin for 
quod the conjunction. 
Rosert B. Woot.sey. 
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SEJANUS, GAETULICUS, AND SENECA. 


The many biographers of the younger Seneca have found 
scanty and imprecise evidence for his life and activities prior 
to his exile in the first year of Claudius’ reign (41 A. D.).* 
His earliest extant work, the Consolatio ad Marciam, is now 
usually dated in the preceding year,” and although his remaining 
writings are often personal in tone and the third most extensive 
of any pagan Latin author, they have given for the earlier period 
no more than scattered indications or clues. Place of birth, early 
training, poor health, a trip to Egypt, family relations, an un- 
dated quaestorship: this is the meagre harvest which the literary 
historians have been able to glean from his works.* Other 
ancient sources have nothing to add, except for a novelistic 
anecdote in Dio Cassius of a brush with Caligula.* On the politi- 
cal and social activities which led, when Seneca was over forty 
and already prominent,® to his exile in connection with one 
sister of Caligula and to his recall eight years later through the 
influence of another there has seemed to be no information. 

Modern writers on Seneca have therefore confined them- 
selves to piecing together the explicit evidence from his writings 
and have in this way composed a sketchy account of his first 
forty cr more years. Such a method had led very nearly to final 
results as early as 1490 (though confusion between the elder 
and younger Senecas still made difficulties), and after the work 


1 The most important biographies before 1900 are: Paulus Pompilius, 
Vita Senecae (Rome, 1490); Justus Lipsius, De Vita et Scriptis L. 
Annaei Senecae (Amsterdam, 1605); Alfred Gercke, Seneca-Studien, in 
Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Classische Philologie, Suppl.-Band XXII (Leipzig, 
1896). Some of the better known of this century are: Carlo Pascal, 
Seneca (Catania, 1906) ; René Waltz, Vie de Sénéque (also issued under 
title Vie Politique de Sénéque) (Paris, 1909); Concetto Marchesi, 
Seneca (Messina, 1920); Francis Holland, Seneca (London, 1920) ; 
Paul Faider, Etudes sur Sénéque (Gand, 1921), with good enumera- 
tion of biographies since the fifteenth century, pp. 132-5, and critical 
edition of Pompilius, pp. 281-323. 

2 See below, note 78. 

Texts and discussion in Faider, pp. 155-72. 

‘ Discussed below, pp. 80-1. 

5Tum maxime placens, Suetonius says of him at about this period, 


Caligula, 53. 
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of Lipsius scholars have done little more than to repeat his 
conclusions, often less accurately or less completely. Some, like 
Marchesi and Holland, have merely translated the appropriate 
passages from Seneca, others, like Waltz, have interpolated with 
pure invention what they imagine the life of a person like Seneca 
might have been; at least one writer ® has solved an imaginary 
problem (why Seneca did not give a more circumstantial account 
of his shipwreck) with a fantastic answer (Seneca suffered from 
permanent partial amnesia as a result of seeing his uncle’s 
corpse at the time); a few, like Gercke and, most completely, 
Faider, have collected and evaluated intelligently what has 
seemed to them all the evidence available. None of this evidence, 
however, gives an adequate background for the events of the year 
41 A.D., and only Waltz has vaguely seen that Seneca must 
have had some part in “le groupe des soeurs de Caius.” ” 
More than enough evidence, however, to fill in this mysterious 
background lies waiting unnoticed in the Senecan corpus. 
Failure to recognize it springs from failure to recognize certain 
inconsistencies and problems, partly internal, partly evident 
through comparison with the historians. To take a striking 
example: in his Consolatio ad Marciam Seneca makes a violent 
attack on Sejanus with such terms as “ perfidum militem.” ® Yet 
in three other works he mentions him without animus.® This is 
all the more extraordinary in that the elder Seneca says that 
Attalus, who was one of his son’s most influential masters, was 
forced into exile by Sejanus.*° An attack on the latter at least 
in connection with Attalus might have been expected. In the 
same passage of the Ad Marciam, further, he speaks with con- 
tempt of Sejanus’ cliens, Satrius Secundus, through whom 
Marcia’s father, Cremutius Cordus, had been destroyed. But it 
is known from Tacitus that Cordus was the victim of two of 
Sejanus’ clientes, Satrius Secundus and Pinarius Natta.14 So 
it is perhaps with a little surprise that we find in one of Seneca’s 


°L. Cantarelli, “ Per l’amministrazione e la storia dell’Egitto Romano, 
IL” Aegyptus, VIII (1927), pp. 89-96. 

7 Vie de Sénéque, p. 68, n. 1. 

822, 4-5. 

® De Vita Beata, 11,11; Ep., 55,3; Nat. Quaest., I, 1, 3. 

1° Suasoriae, 2, 12. 

11 Ann., IV, 34. 
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letters a non-committal reference to Pinarius Natta as a social 
wit in terms which suggest that he might have been of the same 
circle as the author.‘ These two inconsistencies are in them- 
selves not unnatural and would hardly call for explanation, were 
there not other evidence linking Seneca to a prominent group 
which had been favorable to Sejanus. It will be worth while to 
look more carefully at some of the figures who appear in Seneca’s 
pages. 

The greatest friend of the philosopher’s last years was 
Lucilius Junior, to whom his latest works were dedicated. Not 
very much younger than Seneca,!* Lucilius had been a friend as 
early as the exile, when the dangerous enmity of Narcissus and 
Messalina had not affected his loyalty.* This early connection 
has not been sufficiently noted, for it might have suggested that 
Seneca too had known well another friend for whom, as Seneca 
says, Lucilius had risked his life only two years before, Cn. 
Cornelius Lentulus Gaetulicus.** Now Gaetulicus did not make 
his first appearance on the stage of Roman history in connection 
with his abortive attempt against Caligula in 39 A. D., in which 
he lost his life and to which Seneca here refers. In 26 A. D. he 
had shared the consulship with C. Calvisius Sabinus, later 
governor of Pannonia, whose wife Cornelia, it has been plausibly 
suggested, may have been Gaetulicus’ sister.17 At the death of 
Sejanus in 31 A. D. Gaetulicus was commander of the legions in 
Upper Germany. His father-in-law, L. Apronius, was the Legate 
of Lower Germany. Both had been given their posts during the 
ascendancy of Sejanus.*® This was not, however, the full extent 
of their connections with the fallen minister, for Gaetulicus’ 
daughter had been engaged to Sejanus’ eldest son (who was 
executed soon after his father),1® and Apronius’ son, L. Apronius 
Caesianus, was accused of mazestas in connection with the affair, 
but was pardoned.”° In 34 A. D. Gaetulicus was himself accused 
(probably of treason) for his connections with Sejanus, but the 


12 Hp., 122, 11. 14 Nat. Quaest., IVa, Praef. 15. 
13 Hp., 3d, 2. 15 Tbid. 

16 Tacitus, Ann., IV, 46. 

17 Groag, in P. I. R.’, Il, p. 85, no. 354. 

18 Tacitus, Ann., IV, 73; VI, 30; Dio Cassius, LIX, 22, 5. 

19 Tacitus, Ann., VI, 30; V, 8-9. 

20 Dio Cassius, LVIII, 19, 1-2. 
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charges were suppressed, reportedly because of his vigorous 
defence.”* 

In 32 A. D., furthermore, five other members of the nobility 
were charged with treason, among them Gaetulicus’ former 
colleague (and perhaps brother-in-law), Calvisius Sabinus.” 
Now the latter is not mentioned in any of Seneca’s works,”* but 
two of the men who were accused with him are: Mamercus 
Scaurus and Annius Pollio are in fact introduced together in a 
manner which shows clearly that Seneca had taken his anecdote 
from the circle in which they moved.** A witty remark of 
Scaurus quoted elsewhere again indicates that it was this group 
which supplied Seneca with such gossip.?®> It can now no longer 
seem mere chance which led him to quote Pinarius Natta, 
another member of the Sejanus circle. The remaining two of 
the accused nobles, Annius Vinicianus and Appius Junius 
Silanus, will have significant parts later in our story. All five 
were saved, though Scaurus was later accused again and killed 
himself.”¢ 

It seems possible, therefore, to associate Seneca, partly 
through his own writings and partly through his friendship with 
Lucilius, with a number of the prominent friends of Sejanus. 
And this connection is entirely one-sided: not one of the known 
enemies of Sejanus appears in his works except Cremutius 
Cordus in the Consolatio ad Marciam.?" 


21 Tacitus, Ann., VI, 30. It is even probable that Gaetulicus and 
Sejanus were blood relatives, since the latter’s mother was a daughter 
of a Cornelius Lentulus, but the relationships of the many Cornelii 
Lentuli are too little known for any assurance of this point. See 
P.I.R.?, Il, p. 328, table. 

22 Tacitus, Ann., VI, 9. 

*8 As Groag implies (P.J.R.?, II, p. 83, no. 351), he is surely not 
the Calvisius Sabinus of Ep., 27, 5-8. 

24 De Ben., IV, 31, 3-5. 

25 Hp., 29, 6. Mamercus Aemilius Scaurus and C. Annius Pollio 
were consuls suffecti during the ascendancy of Sejanus, the former in 21 
A. D., the latter in 21 or 22 A.D. For the coss. suff. of this period, many 
of whom must have been of the Sejanian circle, see A. Degrassi, 
“Osservazioni su alcuni consoli suffetti dell’eta di Augusto e Tiberio,” 
Epigraphica, 1946, pp. 34-9 and the informative remarks of F. Vy. 
Adams, “Some Observations on the Consular Fasti in the Farly 
Empire,” A.J.A., LV (1951), pp. 239-41. 

*°In 34 A.D. (Tacitus, Ann., VI, 29; Dio Cassius, LVIII, 24, 3-5). 
*7 Asinius Gallus (Hp., 55, 3) was perhaps an enemy of Sejanus, but 
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An attempt to explain the special position of this latter work 
might well start with an examination of what happened to the 
surviving group of Seianiant, especially those associated with 
Gaetulicus, after the death of Tiberius. Gaetulicus continued to 
hold his command in Germany; his father-in-law was perhaps 
dead: nothing is heard of him after 34 A. D.; Calvisius Sabinus 
kept his province of Pannonia; Pomponius Secundus, who had 
been kept under house arrest since 31 A. D. for shielding Aelius 
Gallus, was released; 28 M. Vinicius Quartinus, a friend *° and 
probably a close relative of Annius Vinicianus,*° had been married 
in 33 A.D. to Julia Livilla,** one of Caligula’s sisters, and was 
now a part of the royal household. (Several strands meet in the 
person of Vinicius: not only was he the husband of Julia 
Livilla and connected with Vinicianus, but he also is familiarly 
mentioned by Seneca in the same passage in which he quotes 
Pinarius Natta) ;°* Annius Vinicianus himself must have been 
associated with Caligula by this time, perhaps through his 
friendship with Aemilius Lepidus.** But it is Lepidus who now 
takes the center of the stage. His origins are uncertain; ** 
possibly he was a brother of the notorious Aemilia Lepida,** the 
wife of Caligula’s brother Drusus, who herself had been an agent 
for Sejanus.** By the beginning of the reign, at any rate, he was 
an intimate of Caligula’s and was soon to marry the emperor’s 
favorite sister, Drusilla.*” Caligula’s passionate devotion to his 


his imprisonment was surely not Sejanus’ doing, and he outlived the 
minister (Tacitus, Ann., VI, 23; Dio Cassius, LVIII, 23, 6). 

28 Dio Cassius, LIX, 6, 2. This Aelius Gallus was not Sejanus’ son, 
as was once thought (e.g. by E. Ciaceri, Tiberio [Rome, 1944], p. 318), 
but probably a very close relative through adoption. See A. Stein, 
Die Prafekten von Agypten (Bern, 1950), pp. 16-17 and 195, n. 8. The 
names of Sejanus’ sons are known from the Fasti Ostienses. 

2° Josephus, Ant., XIX, 251. 

30 And so also connected with Vinicianus’ father, Annius Pollio: 
Groag in P. I. R.?, I, p. 115, no. 677; I, p. 125, no. 701. 

31 Tacitus, Ann., VI, 15. 

32 Hp., 122, 12. 

88 Josephus, Ant., XIX, 20 and 49. 

34 Balsdon (The Emperor Gaius (Oxford, 1934], p. 42 and genealogical 
chart) and the Camb. Anc. Hist. (X, Table 1) make him, without 
evidence, the cousin of Caligula, which is possible. 

35 Groag in P.I.R.?, I, p. 61, no. 371. 

36 Tacitus, Ann., VI, 40; Dio Cassius, LVIII, 3, 8. 

37 Dio Cassius, LIX, 11, 1 and 22, 6; Suetonius, Caligula, 36, 1. 
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three sisters, Agrippina, Drusilla, and Livilla, whom he asso- 
ciated in his rule and with whom he is reported to have had 
incestuous relations, is well known.** Lepidus became a part of 
this close family group and after Drusilla’s death was named by 
Caligula as his successor.*® It is difficult to judge whether 
Lepidus had been connected with the group of Sejanus’ friends 
before the beginning of the reign or not. His friendship with 
Vinicianus and eventual conspiracy with Gaetulicus would 
suggest so. His friendship with Avillius Flaccus suggests the 
opposite.*° 

It was apparently not nearly so clear to Caligula as it is 
to modern historians that Sejanus, not Tiberius, had been the 
real enemy of his mother, Agrippina, and of his brother, Nero, 
for at the very time that he was visiting the places of their death 
and honoring their memory, he was aiding and maintaining 
Sejanus’ former friends. The anomalous position of his brother 
Drusus in the conspiracy may have been a confusing factor. 
Just as noteworthy, at any rate, as the favor which the emperor 
was now obviously showing to the former Seianiani (Gaetulicus’ 
brother-in-law, L. Apronius Caesianus, was Consul-designate in 
38 A. D.) ** was the fate of Sejanus’ former enemies. Within a 
year after the beginning of the new reign his greatest opponent 
and the agent of his destruction, Naevius Sertorius Macro, was 
forced to suicide.*? This act of supposed ingratitude on the part 
of Caligula has been something of a mystery to historians,** but 
would be the logical reflection of a return to influence of Sejanus’ 
old partisans. One of Macro’s most prominent friends was 
recalled from office and condemned before the end of this same 
year: Avillius Flaccus, governor of Egypt since soon after 
Sejanus’ death, was accused, not of maladministration, but of 


88 Dio Cassius, LIX, 3, 4; Suetonius, Caligula, 15, 3; 24, 1; 36, 1. 
An interesting sidelight in T. Mommsen, “ Jusiurandum in C. Caesarem 
Augustum,” Gesammelte Schriften, VIII, pp. 461-6. 

39 Dio Cassius, LIX, 22, 6-7; cf. Suetonius, Caligula, 24, 1. 

409 Philo, In Flaccum, 151; 181. 

41 Dio Cassius, LIX, 13, 2 and P.J. R.?, I, p. 190, no. 972 init. 

42 Dio Cassius, LIX, 10, 6; Suetonius, Caligula, 26, 1. 

48 See Balsdon, The Emperor Gaius, pp. 38-9, where Philo’s fantasies 
(Legatio ad Gaiwm, 52-7) are in effect accepted. 
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plotting with Macro and Tiberius Gemellus. He was banished 
and later executed.** 

In the middle of 38 A. D. Drusilla died.*® Owing to the loss 
of Tacitus’ account of this whole period it is hard to give 
exact dates for the subsequent events and equally hard always to 
distinguish cause and effect. It is clear, however, that at some 
point Agrippina entered into adulterous relations with Lepidus,*® 
that Lepidus joined forces with Gaetulicus in a conspiracy 
against Caligula,*? and that Livilla was also involved,** whether 
through her sister and Lepidus or through her husband, 
Vinicius. It is also clear that in the year 39 A. D. Caligula for 
some reason changed his opinion about Tiberius. In a speech 
to the Senate he defended his predecessor, charged the Senate 
(and thus the creatures of Sejanus) with responsibility for the 
injustices of the previous reign, and revived the law of maiestas.*® 
In a passage whose significance has not been sufficiently recog- 
nized Dio Cassius says of this and the succeeding period, “ In 
these and the following days many of the leading figures [ were] 
condemned [to death] (for even of those who had been released 
from prison a large number were punished for the very same 
crimes for which they had been imprisoned under Tiberius) .” *° 
This is as clear an indication as one could hope to find that a 
reversal now took place of the policy of amnesty toward the 
sympathizers of Sejanus who had been prosecuted in the last 
years of Tiberius. The suicide at this juncture of Calvisius 
Sabinus, recalled from Pannonia, and of his wife Cornelia 
corroborates further the view that it was this particular group 
which was involved.** So closely associated with Gaetulicus 
during his lifetime, these two were not long to precede him 
in death. 

Only by guesswork can one say whether Caligula finally dis- 
covered the truth about Sejanus’ history and by his persecutions 


44 Philo, In Flaccum, 10-23; 151; 185. 

45 Dio Cassius, LIX, 11, 1. 

46 Suetonius, Caligula, 24; Dio Cassius, LIX, 22, 7; Tacitus, Ann., 
XIV, 2. 

47 Suetonius, Caligula, 24; Claudius, 9. 

48 Dio Cassius, LIX, 22, 6-9; Suetonius, Caligula, 24, 3. 

4° Dio Cassius, LIX, 16, 1-8. 

50 Dio Cassius, LIX, 13, 2. 

51 Dio Cassius, LIX, 18, 4. 
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frightened the remaining Seianiani into conspiracy or whether 
he discovered a conspiracy and through investigating it first 
learned of facts which changed his attitude about Sejanus. 
Possibly his enlightenment proceeded in both matters pari passu. 
It is unlikely that he first learned the facts from the papers 
of the dead Macro,*? for the latter had killed himself a year 
before the change appears to have taken place. It is perhaps 
significant that Domitius Afer, who had under Sejanus prose- 
cuted two relatives and partisans of Caligula’s mother and who 
was, probably on this account, prosecuted for maiestas by 
Caligula, effected a mysterious reconciliation with the emperor 
and was created Consul and left in Rome when Caligula started 
north to crush the Lepidus-Gaetulicus conspiracy.®® Tacitus’ 
account of his character would support the view that he gave 
at least a hint that his former Sejanian associates were not to 
be trusted.** Whatever the source of his information, Caligula 
hurried to Gaul in the late summer of 39 A. D., apparently 
taking Lepidus, Agrippina, and Livilla with him.®® By early 
autumn Gaetulicus and Lepidus were dead, Agrippina and 
Livilla in exile. Three daggers taken from the conspirators were 
sent to the temple of Mars Ultor in Rome,** and the Arval 
Brotherhood sacrificed on October 27th ob detecta nefaria con- 
<silia in C. Caesarem Aug. Germanicbum Cn. Lentuli Gae- 
<tulict).®” Suetonius on the other hand speaks of the affair as 
the causa Aemilt Lepidi.®® Despite this violent end of some of 
its leading members, the group whose history we have been 
following was not yet wholly extinct nor divided: fifteen months 
later in the final, successful conspiracy of January, 41 A. D. one 
of the chief participants was Annius Vinicianus, who in turn 
supported M. Vinicius as Caligula’s successor.*® 

Before trying to reconstruct the events of 40 A. D. after the 
death of Gaetulicus and Lepidus (especially difficult since Dio 


5? As M. P. Charlesworth (in Camb. Anc. Hist., X, p. 657) suggested. 
58 Dio Cassius, LIX, 19-20; cf. Tacitus, Ann., IV, 52 and 66. 

54 Tacitus, Ann., IV, 52; XIV, 19. 

55 Dio Cassius, LIX, 21, 1-2; 22, 3-9; Suetonius, Caligula, 39, 1; 43. 
°° Dio Cassius, LIX, 22, 7; Suetonius, Caligula, 24, 3. 

C.I.L., V1, 2029; Henzen, Acta Fratrum Arvalium, p. XLIX. 

Caligula, 24, 3. 

°° Josephus, Ant., XIX, 52 and 251 (text as emended by Niese). 
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Cassius also is here lacking as a source except through his 
epitomizers) we should examine two other, more tentative indi- 
cations of Seneca’s connection with the Seianiani in the earlier 
period. In his Consolatio ad Helviam he tells of an uncle who 
was Prefect of Egypt for sixteen years, whom he visited in 
Egypt, and who died on a sea voyage while being accompanied 
by his wife and Seneca.® The language of the passage has 
suggested to most scholars that the uncle died on the ship on 
his way home from his post to Italy. Only in recent times has 
this Prefect been identified as C. Galerius and the dates of his 
tenure fixed probably from 16 or 17 A. D. to 31 or 32 A. D.™ 
The period of his office, then, corresponds exactly to the as- 
cendancy of Sejanus. So far as is known, furthermore, his pre- 
decessor as Prefect had been Sejanus’ father. And there appear, 
lastly, to be unusual circumstances connected with his departure 
from office. This departure corresponds in date, first of all, 
with the downfall of Sejanus, and although some caution must 
be used in relating all political events of the year 31 A. D. with 
that momentous change, yet a simultaneous change in the second 
most important imperial office appears significant. Secondly, 
the succession after Galerius may have been unusual. Dio 
(LVIII, 19, 6) speaks of a Vitrasius Pollio dying in office at 
about this time and being replaced by a Vice-Prefect, not 
from among the equestrian officials, but an imperial freedman, 
Hiberus, the only one ever known to hold this office. Since a 
Vitrasius Pollio was Prefect eight years later, however, this 
may be a confusion in Dio, and Hiberus may have followed 


6° Cons. ad Helviam, 19, 2-7. Seneca’s trip to Egypt has been deduced 
from indirect evidence (see Faider, Etudes sur Sénéque, p. 167, n. 3) 
and has been the subject of some interesting reconstructions and 
fantasies, e.g. H. de la Ville de Mirmont, “La date du voyage de 
Sénéque en Egypte,” Rev. Phil., XXXIII (1909), pp. 163-78 and Can- 
tarelli, article cited in note 6 above. 

*: The scholarship relating to the identification of Galerius with 
Seneca’s uncle has been notably sloppy. L. Cantarelli made the original 
suggestion in Rém. Mitt., XIX (1904), pp. 15-22. On page 21 the date 
of the guiding inscription (C.I.@., 4711 = Cagnat, J. G. Rom., I, no. 
1150) should read 23 A.D., as also in Aegyptus, VIII (1927), p. 91, 
n. 5, where the reference to Cagnat is also misprinted. In O. W. Rein- 
muth’s note on Galerius in “The Prefect of Egypt” (Klio, Beiheft 
XXXIV [1935]), p. 5, n. 6, read 23 for 27. The most recent and 
complete treatment is in A. Stein, Die Prafekten von Agypten, p. 25. 
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Galerius.*? Lastly, Galerius did not live to return to Rome. It 
would appear that at Sejanus’ death Tiberius did not trust the 
administration in Egypt. One is reminded of the sudden death 
of the knight Mela, who is thought to have taken poison when 
recalled by Tiberius on charges of maladministration of his 
procuratorship.®** The date and circumstances both point to a 
connection between Galerius and Sejanus. The political influence 
possessed by Galerius’ widow at Rome “ would then probably 
have been among the members of the pro-Sejanian party. It is 
just possible that these facts would also explain what has been 
always something of a mystery—the lateness of Seneca and his 
brother Novatus in entering the political cursus.© 

One of the elder Seneca’s closest friends was Junius Gallio, 
an intimate of the family and later the adoptive father of 
Novatus.°° Now Gallio made a tactless speech in the Senate 
about the Urban Cohorts shortly after the death of Sejanus and 
paid for his lack of tact first by exile and later by arrest at 
Rome for an unknown period ® (but the parallel with Pomponius 
[above, p. 74] suggests until the beginning of Caligula’s reign). 
It has never been explicitly emphasized that the reason for such 
severity was not Tiberius’ unreasonableness, but rather, as 
Tacitus implies in Tiberius’ words (satelles Seiant), Gallio’s 
close association with Sejanus and his friends. This would make 
still another link between the Senecas and that group. Though 
the political sympathies of the elder Seneca are not easy to 
determine from his own works, a pro-Sejanian bias is suggested 
by his attack on the accuser of Mamercus Scaurus.® 

We are now in a position to review what must have happened 


*? See Reinmuth, loc. cit., p. 5 and Stein, op. cit., pp. 25-6. Though 
Reinmuth is extreme in denying without proof the evidence of Dio, the 
eventual replacement of Galerius by Flaccus looks like the replacement 
of a Sejanus man by a Macro man. 

°° Pliny, Nat. Hist., XIX, 110. This was possibly a relative of 
Seneca, whose brother Mela was also an equestrian procurator (Tacitus, 
Ann., XVI, 17). The name is uncommon (P.I. R., s. v.). 

®4 Cons. ad Helviam, 19, 2. 

°° Seneca, Controversiae, 2, Praef. 4; Waltz, Vie de Sénéque, pp. 54-5. 

°° Seneca, Controversiae and Suasoriae, passim (see Miiller’s index) ; 
P.I.R., II, p. 237, no. 494. 

* Tacitus, Ann., VI, 3; Dio Cassius, LVIII, 18, 3-4. 

88 Suasoriae, 2, 22. 
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in the year 40 A.D. After the failure of the Gaetulicus— 
Lepidus conspiracy we may suppose that their circle (which 
seems in nucleus to have been Seianiani, but had grown to 
include others, such as Agrippina and Livilla) was the object 
of suspicion and persecution. Lucilius faced torture at this time, 
or immediately before the discovery of the plot (as Seneca’s 
language suggests).°® It is hard to believe, in view of the other 
connections now established, that he was not already one of 
Seneca’s friends. It is interesting to note that Seneca preserves 
in his works the names of more victims of Caligula, probably 
from this period, than any other writer.*° Of particular interest 
among these victims is Julius Graecinus, who must have died in 
late 39 A. D. or 40 A. D., as Balsdon has shown, not in 38 A. D., 
as Tacitus implies.71 He is another contemporary whom Seneca 
quotes familiarly on two occasions, once, significantly enough, in 
conjunction with Mamercus Scaurus,” which would suggest that 
his connection too with this group dated from the earlier 
period. 

Against this background of conspiracy and suspicion in which 
the circle of Gaetulicus—to use a convenient term—was now 
involved it will be illuminating to examine two important 
passages, one from Dio Cassius, the other from Seneca. Dio 
tells us that Seneca too was the object of Caligula’s disordered 
jealousy, was condemned to death by the emperor after a too 
brilliant speech, and was saved by a courtesan who persuaded 


6° Nat. Quaest., IV a, Praef. 15. The phrases non mihi in amicitia 
Gaetulici Gaius fidem eripuit, cervicem pro fide opposui, and pro amicis 
omnia timui suggest that Gaetulicus was still alive at the time. It is to 
be noted, further, that in Dio’s account Seneca’s own narrow escape 
(see below) comes before the death of Lepidus and Gaetulicus. There 
may then have been inquisitions leading up to the discovery of the 
plot, but the apparent suddenness of Caligula’s move against the con- 
‘spirators is not consonant with a lengthy prelude. The investigations 
would more naturally have come afterwards. Caution in attempts to 
fix exact chronology is here again to be recommended. 

70 See Balsdon, pp. 98-9. 

71 Balsdon, p. 38; Tacitus, Agricola, 4. Balsdon makes the unproved 
assertion that Graecinus was alive at the birth of his son Agricola 
(June, 40 A. D., according to Tacitus, Agricola, 44). He must, at any 
rate, have been alive at his conception. 

72 Hp., 29, 6. 

7 LIX, 19, 7. 
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Caligula that his victim was in such bad health he would die 
soon anyway. Though Dio claims Seneca’s complete innocence 
of any suspicion of crime, the details of this anecdote have 
rightly been the object of considerable doubt,"* but no one has 
emphasized that in its details it might be no more than a con- 
flation from two other passages: Caligula’s unfavorable judg- 
ment of Seneca’s style is known from Suetonius,” while in one 
of Seneca’s letters there appears the example of those “many 
for whom illness has delayed death and who have found sal- 
vation in appearing to be in a hopeless condition.” ** Without 
irying to identify the originator of these details, we can safely 
say that the sources are apparent. All that is left then is the 
report that Seneca was in danger of losing his life under Caligula. 
But this is hardly a surprise, once we have recognized all the 
evidence for his long association with the suspect circle of the 
Seiamam. 

An unrecognized allusion to this same period is to be found 
in Seneca’s own Consolatio ad Helviam. In the second chapter he 
enumerates, apparently chronologically, all the blows of fortune 
which his mother has suffered from the time of her birth until 
his own exile in 41 A.D. After speaking of the death of the 
elder Seneca, which is generally placed in about 39 A. D.,77 he 
says, “I pass over all those dangers, all those fears which you 
endured as one after another they assailed you,” and he then 
proceeds to the most recent events. These words have never 
been thought worthy of comment, probably on the ground that 
they were “ pure rhetoric,” and yet they must surely refer to 
the period when the circle of which Seneca and his mother were 
a part was suffering from the well-founded suspicions of 
Caligula. It is not unnatural, furthermore, that his language 
here should be so vague, for he had good reason when he wrote 
this Consolatio not to emphasize his connection with the group 
which had included Livilla and Agrippina. 

To return at last to the Consolatio ad Marciam: datable on 


**Marchesi, Seneca, p. 11; Faider, Etudes, p. 166, n. 3; Balsdon, 
op. cit., pp. 55-6. 

Caligula, 53, 2. 

7° Bp., 78, 6. 

™ Rossbach, in R.-EZ., I, col. 2238; Teuffel-Kroll-Skutsch, Rém. Lit., 
II", § 269; Faider, op. cit., p. 168. 
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internal grounds to 40 A. D.,’* it was written, as Seneca says 
in his introduction,”® to console Marcia for the death of a son 
which had occurred more than two years before. Although there 
is no explicit explanation for this long delay, the reason is 
implied in Seneca’s short account of the various sources of 
consolation which had proved worthless: he might have thought 
that these other factors would have made his type of consolation 
unnecessary, but now sees that Marcia is still so sorely mourning 
that one is more than ever needed.*° Though this explanation 
has seemed to scholars a bit weak, no better one has been sug- 
gested, and Albertini concluded somewhat lamely, “Il est plus 
simple d’admettre que les choses se sont passées comme Sénéque 
le dit lui-méme.” *! If in the year 40 A. D., however, Seneca was 
in considerable danger because of his association with friends of 
Sejanus, what would be more natural for him than to try to 
demonstrate that he had friends in the other camp as well and 
incidentally to attack Sejanus and his hangers-on and praise 
their enemy, Cremutius Cordus? The use of literary forms for 
personal and political ends quite external to their avowed object 
was no novelty in literary history and was especially prevalent 
at Rome in this period: the lines on Marcellus in the Aeneid, 
certain poems of Horace, the Remedium Amoris and some 
Epistulae ex Ponto of Ovid, the Consolatio ad Polybium of 
Seneca himself, and Martial’s epigrams on the games at the 
Flavian amphitheater are among the most obvious examples. 
This indeed was the purpose of the Consolatio ad Marciam, a 
purpose which explains its composition three years after the loss 
for which it consoles and, more importantly, its attitude towards 
Sejanus and his friends so much at odds with the other notices 
in Seneca’s works.®? 


78 The fact that it alone of all the admitted early works contains 
no attack on Caligula seems to me conclusive evidence for its compo- 
sition before the death of that emperor. The arguments of Albertini 
(La Composition dans Sénéque [Paris, 1923], pp. 14-15) for the year 
40 A.J). are convincing. 

81 R. Pichon, “ Les travaux récents sur la chronologie des oeuvres de 
Sénéque,” Journal des Savants, 1912, p. 221; Albertini, op. cit., p. 16. 

82 The unsuccessful efforts of W. L. Friedrich (De Senecae libro qui 
inscribitur de constantia sapientis [Darmstadt, 1909]; “Zu Seneca de 
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It seems unlikely that this literary ruse should have been 
entirely responsible for saving Seneca. It is possible, as the 
story in Dio hints, that he had a friend in court who was still 
considered trustworthy by Caligula and who interceded on his 
behalf. One known figure, Crispus Passienus, possessed all the 
necessary qualifications, and the hypothesis of his intervention— 
this is pure speculation—would explain why a man who was 
notable for his friendship with Caligula ** should have been the 
subject of an extraordinary tribute by Seneca in that same 
Preface to the fourth book of the Natural Questions in which 
Lucilius’ loyalty to Gaetulicus is extolled.** Crispus’ father 
seems to have been a friend of Seneca the Elder; * this might 
have been the origin of friendship between the sons. 

Whatever the reason for his survival, Seneca outlived Caligula, 
though the experiences of those years return again and again 
in his writings—the figure of a monstrous emperor and his 
victims. And from the associations which had harrassed him at 
this time he had not yet escaped. When, a few months after her 
recall from exile, Livilla fell under the suspicious envy of the 
new empress, Messalina, it was Seneca, long a well-known mem- 
ber, as we now can see, of her circle, who was accused of 
immoral connections with her and sent into exile.8* Livilla 


constantia sapientis,” Wochenschr. kl. Phil., XXVIII [1911], pp. 1098- 
1102; “Zu Senecas Nat. Quaest. IV Praef. 7 und 8,” B. phil. Woch- 
enschr., XXXIV [1914], pp. 1213-16, and articles on De Beneficiis, 
ibid., same year. See Albertini, op. cit., pp. 11-13) are a warning 
against attempts to find contemporary allusions in Seneca’s works. It is 
nonetheless interesting that in the Consolatio ad Marciam, 2 and 3, 
Seneca draws a vivid contrast between Augustus’ wife, Livia, and sister, 
Octavia, most unfavorable to the latter. This lengthy glorification of 
Tiberius’ mother (at the expense of Caligula’s other great-grandmother, 
wife of Mare Antony) would reflect admirably the change in Caligula’s 
attitude toward Tiberius and that side of his ancestral line. The hostile 
or contemptuous use of the adjective Aegyptius (14, 2; 20,4) may bea 
flattering allusion to Caligula’s difficulties with the Alexandrians in 
the last year of his reign. 

88 Scholiast ad Iuvenalem, 4, 81. 

84 Nat. Quaest., IVa, Praef. 6. 

85 Seneca, Controv., 3, Praef. 10. 

*° Quasi conscius adulteriorum Iuliae is the ambiguous phrase of 
Scholiast ad Iuvenalem, 5, 109. Faider (op. cit., p. 189, n. 3) piously 
but wrongly thought that the word quasi attenuated the charge. This 
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herself died in exile shortly afterwards. Once again the loyalty 
of Lucilius to members of his old group was tested, as it was to 
be a year later in 42 A. D., when one of the two survivors of the 
five nobles accused together in 32 A. D., Appius Silanus, fell a 
victim, like Seneca and Livilla, of the new enemies, Messalina 
and Narcissus.’? And still another test of his loyalty came when 
Vinicianus, in a final attempt to throw off these opponents, died 
in the unsuccessful conspiracy of 44 A. D.** Only thirteen years 
had passed since the death of Sejanus, and it should be hardly 
. surprising to find those who had been closely associated then still 
in league now. Nor should it be any more surprising to find P. 
Suillius Rufus, who had been unjustly treated during the 
ascendancy of Sejanus (perhaps as a partisan of Germanicus— 
Agrippina) ,®* now one of the chief instruments of Messalina and 
Narcissus °° and later the bitterest critic of Seneca.®* But 
Seneca’s trials as 2 member of this circle were almost over and 
the rewards soon to begin. On her rise to power in 49 A.D. 
after the death of Messalina one of Agrippina’s first acts was to 
recall the exile, arrange for his praetorship, and appoint him 
tutor to her son Nero. We can now at last see clearly why it was 
Seneca particularly on whom she felt she could count as a tried 
and trusted aide.® 


use of quasi as a substitute for wt (or better, Greek ws) to indicate 
merely the grounds of a judgment without prejudice as to truth or 
falsity is comparatively rare (not found in Lewis and Short’s Harper’s 
Latin Dictionary, s.v.), but is documented in the Forcellini-De Vit 
Lexicon, s.v., §9. It is interesting to note that the usage is especially 
characteristic of Suetonius, from whom the scholium is probably derived. 
Conscius, as Marchesi (op. cit., p. 13, n. 2) says, may mean no more 
than “cognizant,” but it may also be a synonym of nocens, particeps, 
or socius, as Spelthahn indicates (Thes. Ling. Lat., IV, p. 373). The 
crucial word in the phrase, however, as my friend and teacher, A. D. 
Nock, pointed out to me, is the plural adulteriorum. If the charge 
described were adultery, the singular adulterii or a different phrase 
would have been used. Adulteria is used often in Cicero and elsewhere 
to mean “loose morals ” or “ immorality ” (see Thes. Ling. Lat., s.v.). 

87 Dio Cassius, LX, 14; Suetonius, Claudius, 37, 2. 

88 Dio Cassius, LX, 15. 

8° Tacitus, Ann., IV, 31, and F. B. Marsh, Reign of Tiberius (Oxford, 
1931), p. 172. 

°° Tacitus, Ann., XI, 1-5; XIII, 43. 

[bid., XIII, 42-3. 

*? In view of the intimate and long-standing connection which has 
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Although this examination has, I believe, cleared up a certain 
number of unknown or unevaluated quantities in the history of 
the second quarter of the first century, its main interest lies 
perhaps in the contribution it may make to an investigation of 
Seneca’s literary evolution. It has not been possible to show any 
clear evolution of doctrine and theory in Seneca’s prose works,** 
no development in the sense in which Aristotle developed. There 
are, on the other hand, some indications that the spirit of 
opportunism which is so often present and sometimes so offen- 
sive in his writings tends to disappear as a controlling factor in 
the later works, as he makes a more genuine evaluation of the 
importance of externals and gains a deeper feeling for his 
relation to his cosmos, both in place and in time. Recognized, 
now, as a work of pre-eminent opportunism, the Consolatio ad 
Marciam stands at the beginning of this development, a mark 
from which to measure its progress.* 
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been traced here, the charges of adultery against Seneca and Agrippina 
(Dio Cassius, LXI, 10, 1; 12, 1) are hardly surprising. 

°° Marchesi’s attempt (op. cit., pp. 264-9) to show an evolution in 
Seneca’s concept of the divinity is fruitless. As Marchesi’s own quota- 
tions show (and see further Haase’s Index in his edition of Seneca, s. v. 
deus), God is described in the same terms in both early and later works. 

**T am greatly indebted in this paper to the careful criticisms and 
suggestions of Professors A. D. Nock and Herbert Bloch. 
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Cart W. Burcen, L. Caskey, Marian Rawson and JEROME 
SPERLING. Troy. Volume I: General Introduction: The First 
and Second Settlements. Part I, Text: pp. xxiv+396; Part IT, 
Plates: pp. xxvii; 473 figs. (including 59 maps, plans and 
sections). Princeton, Princeton Univ. Press, for the Univ. of 
Cincinnati, 1950. $36.00. 


The University of Cincinnati excavations in the Troad were or- 
ganized in 1931 with the threefold objective of 1) making a system- 
atic exploration of the entire Troad to discover and map all ancient 
sites, as a means of settling the controversy over the identification of 
Troy, 2) searching about Troy for pre-classical tombs and, as its 
chief work, 3) re-examining the whole problem of Trojan stratifica- 
tion in the light of present knowledge of Aegean prehistory. This 
plan was carried out in seven successive annual campaigns from 
1932 to 1938. The policy of publishing at once a preliminary report 
of each campaign not only made the important discoveries of the 
expedition available to archaeologists but very quickly made it ob- 
vious that Troy was to play an even greater role than ever before in 
the study both of Aegean prehistory and of the comparative archae- 
ology of the Aegean and the Near East. The final publication has 
thus been eagerly awaited by prehistorians and the first volume to 
appear, that on Troy I and II, has more than fulfilled their expecta- 
tions. There are to be four more volumes in this series, presenting 
the material from settlements III-V, VI, and VII-IX respectively, 
with a final index volume. In a series of supplementary monographs 
there will be reports on work in the Troad and also technical studies 
on the various materials from Troy. The first supplement, on the 
human remains, also has just appeared and will be reviewed below. 

Of the forty-six strata of habitational debris making up the mound 
at Hissarlik, ten belong to the first, or earliest, citadel and seven to 
the second phase. In the recent excavations each of these sub- 
phases was isolated in undisturbed deposits in several areas, for the 
earlier excavations had so cut up the site that only relatively small 
areas remained for investigation within the mound. It is the careful 
area-by-area, level-by-level description of the excavations and the 
resultant finds which makes up the largest and most important part 
of this volume. Here each of the several authors describes those 
sections with which he or she was most closely associated in the 
actual digging; this portion of the work is one of the finest pieces 
of archaeological reporting in the literature of Aegean prehistory. 
These detailed descriptions of each phase of the first two settlements 
are preceded by a general discussion of each settlement as a whole. 
This is by way of introduction, summary, and conclusion, and in- 
cludes discussions of previous excavations of strata of the period, of 
the general areas examined by the Cincinnati expedition, of the 
phases of the settlement into which the strata subdivide, and of the 
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architecture, pottery, and other finds from each phase. For each 
period there is also a brief description of external relations and 
chronology; the parallels for specific objects, both at and outside 
of Troy, are given in the catalogue that accompanies the detailed 
description of each area and level. 

From the first it is assumed without question by the recent exca- 
vators that the Hissarlik mound is the citadel of the Trojans in the 
Iliad; their reconnaissances in the Troad have made this clear beyond 
any doubt. That the nature of the site varied little through the 
millennia and that Troy was almost always essentially a citadel, 
except perhaps for the more city-like settlements of Troy IX and 
VIII, and possibly III as well, have also been made evident in the 
new excavations. Equally remarkable is the establishment of the 
fact that throughout the thirty phases of the five earliest settlements 
there is an unbroken development in the material culture of Troy in 
its broader aspects and that all of these thirty strata, every one 
with architectural remains, belong within the Early Bronze Age of 
the Aegean. This is evidence of the greatest importance for dating 
that phase of Aegean prehistory and in the light of this knowledge 
it will be difficult to assign to those five settlements of Troy, and 
to the corresponding Early Bronze Age elsewhere, much less than 
the 900 to 1000 years, roughly the third millennium B. C., which the 
excavators have allotted them. 

It must then be at about 3000 B.C. that the first citadel of Troy 
was founded. From the evidence of phase Ia, it already seems cer- 
tain that Troy was a royal fortified stronghold. To the lowest level 
belongs a very sizable long, narrow house with an apsidal room at 
one end. Directly above this house was built the great megaron of 
Ib, a house 18.75 m. long and 7.00 m. wide, already exhibiting the 
characteristics which mark the palatial structures of Troy II and 
which eventually develop into the Mycenaean palace and the Greek 
temple. Although there is no evidence to support their contention, 
the authors repeatedly assume that all these houses had flat roofs, 
arguing (pp. 91-2) that there is no evidence of gabled construction 
in the East Mediterranean at this early date. This statement ignores 
the evidence found by Tsountas at Sesklo, which clearly argues for a 
sharply sloping roof, either shed or gabled, and because of the strong 
slope most probably the latter. What is more important, this con- 
tention of the authors violates the very principle of the relationship 
between plan and roof which is basic for an understanding of primi- 
tive house types. The plans themselves offer the strongest evidence 
that these buildings had gabled roofs. It is the climate which largely 
determines the type of roof, flat or sloped, used in any region, and 
once this is established the effect on plan is profound. Flat roofs 
allow great freedom in planning and rooms may be grouped almost 
without restriction, as, for example, was done in Crete. Sloping 
roofs, on the other hand, and especially gabled roofs, create the 
severest restrictions in plan, particularly in a period before the use 
of baked roof tiles, which make valleys possible. Gabled roofs pre- 
elude any arrangement of rooms other than a series in a straight 
line; the end rooms may be straight-sided, forming a long rectangu- 
lar plan, or apsidal. What is particularly characteristic is the need 
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of space for drainage on either side of such buildings. When all 
these requirements are fulfilled by the plan of a building, as in the 
average megaron, it must be assumed that the plan was so arranged 
in order to make possible the use of a gabled roof. The megara of 
Troy, in all periods, are obviously designed with just such require- 
ments in mind; this is most clearly shown in the case of megara IIA 
and IIB (see the plan of fig. 417) where a space of ca. 0.50 m. is 
left between the parallel sides of the buildings. This is for the 
drainage off sloping roofs; flat roofs would have joined over the area 
and the two walls would have been superfluous. The same careful 
isolation of parallel units is noticeable in later Mycenaean megara. 
The apsidal end, too, is organically a reflection of ridged construe- 
tion, for the roof over these apsidal terminal units is a half-cone 
suspended from the end of the ridge pole, which in turn is supported 
by the cross wall which almost always separated the apsidal room 
from the adjacent rectangular unit; a center post could replace the 
wall, It seems, then, that the plans of the Troy megara, apsidal or 
rectangular, clearly bespeak gabled roofs. In this connection, it is 
of interest that in considering Wall 120 (p. 135) the excavators shy 
away from the possible connection with House 115 because of the 
complex plan that would result, a plan without parallel in Troy at 
so early a date. Such a plan would ordinarily develop if flat roofs 
were used. 

It is to the middle phase of Troy I that the great section of forti- 
fication wall found in the central part of the mound is to be assigned. 
The strongly battered, massive wall was traced for more than a 
hundred meters, which was probably not quite half its original 
circuit. At the east tower of the south gate in this circuit was made 
one of the rarest and most interesting discoveries of the excavations. 
Here was found a barricade of three re-used slabs, the central one of 
which was the large sculptured stele decorated with a heart-shaped 
human face in low relief, the earliest example of stone sculpture 
from the Aegean area. The other two slabs were a kind of offering 
table; all three were probably from a very early fixed shrine. There 
is little other indication of the religious activities of the inhabitants 
of Troy I, except perhaps from the crude figurines found throughout 
the ten levels; burials found were only those of infants buried in 
and about the houses. It is the pottery which exhibits most con- 
clusively the cultural continuity throughout Troy I and well beyond 
it; this is borne out too by the numerous finds of stone, bone, and 
even of metal in small quantities from the very beginning. Most 
important for comparative studies is the fact that imported Aegean 
pottery began to appear in Middle Troy I and continued to be 
brought into Troy and imitated there throughout the rest of Troy I 
and the subsequent settlements to early Troy V. The earliest im- 
ported ware is of Early Helladic II type, while the latest Early 
Helladic ware, found in Troy V, is of the type common at the very 
end of the Karly Helladic period, so that the middle and final phases 
of the Early Helladic period are closely contemporary with some 
nineteen levels at Troy, represented by a total of eight meters of 
accumulation. But the trade was not in one direction only, for 
pottery from Troy found its way into many parts of the Aegean and 
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in the catalogues are cited numerous parallels for fabric, shapes, and 
decoration. It is in the treatment of this comparative material that 
one senses a distinct Aegean bias, understandable since the staff con- 
sisted of members highly trained in the Aegean field. They look 
primarily to the west for their comparisons, where, indeed, many are 
to be found, although not all are cited, for the study of the com- 
parative material seems to have been done with less thoroughness 
than that which characterized the excavation itself and the rest of 
the publication. It seems likely that if the staff had included 
scholars as thoroughly steeped in Anatolian and Near Eastern pre- 
history as were its actual members in Aegean prehistory, a more 
correct perspective with respect to the position of Troy in this 
eastern orbit would have been obtained. It would be of tremendous 
importance for comparative prehistory if the excavators, who alone 
can know their material completely, would undertake supplementary 
studies in this direction; it is perhaps just as well that such further 
study should not delay the main publication. In one other field of 
comparative study the excavators would also seem to have an obliga- 
tion, and that is in working over the vast mass of material from the 
earlier German excavations at Troy, evaluating it in the light of the 
new discoveries and pointing out the exact parallels between the old 
and the new. They alone are competent to do this and the material 
is now so much more significant because of the new excavations that 
a supplementary study would be of the greatest value. What little 
is done in the present volume only emphasizes the possibilities of the 
larger study. These suggestions are not intended as criticism of the 
present work; it is of first importance that the publication of the 
excavation itself continue with the exemplary speed with which the 
first volume appeared. 

The investigation of the stratigraphy of Troy II proved even more 
difficult and involved than for the first settlement, largely because of 
far greater disturbance by the earlier excavators. But after the ex- 
eavations the three phases of Dorpfeld increased to no less than 
eight, the first three of which correspond to Dorpfeld’s. Through 
the period there is a steady and normal development from Troy I; 
the great fire that ended the earliest settlement was followed im- 
mediately by levelling operations preparatory to building the great 
fortifications of IIa. It was in phase IIe that the citadel was ex- 
panded and remodelled on a grand scale, focusing on the great 
megaron IIA with its colonnaded court and large propylon; the 
colonnade is an important discovery of the recent excavations, which 
also discovered an anta of megaron IIF and showed that IIR belongs 
to this same phase. The subsequent three phases are in a sense a 
degeneration of the magnificence of IIe and the final phase, IIg, 
consists of the debris of a great conflagration which swept the 
citadel; this is the burnt layer of Schliemann and, as in his execava- 
tions, it proved one of the most productive levels in the mound in 
architecture, pottery, and small finds of all kinds, including num- 
erous objects of gold which are a faint reflection of the great 
treasures found by Schliemann, apparently largely in this same level. 
In their haste to flee the tremendous fire, the inhabitants of Troy 
left behind their possessions, with the result that archaeologists now 
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profit by one of the most complete pictures we have of so early a 
civilization. 

While the material remains are essentially a development of Troy 
I types, there are innovations, such as the use of the potter’s wheel, 
which is first in evidence in Troy IIb. From the same phase, or 
possibly the subsequent one, there comes a contracted burial of an 
adult female; except for the contracted burial of a child of about 
eleven years in phase Ic, the burials of Troy I were all those of 
infants. In IIf there was another contracted burial of a child and 
in the last phase, IIg, still another, so that the custom of contracted 
burial seems already to have been well established in early Troy I 
and to have continued. The Aegean imports occur steadily and 
offer numerous points of comparison; Trojan types, too, continue 
to flow into the Aegean—not only pottery but metal work, bone 
objects, and a wide variety of small finds. It is most important for 
comparative studies to establish more closely the date of first ap- 
pearance and the subsequent range of the depas amphikypellon, 
which is now shown to start in IIc and to continue well into Troy IV 
and perhaps even into V. Certainly there was a typological de- 
velopment, which will emerge with the publication of subsequent 
volumes and which should be important for dating the specimens 
found from Judeidah to Orchomenus. 

In the presence of such riches as are offered by this volume, it is 
unreasonable to ask for more, especially if that would increase the 
already exorbitant cost of the set and the series, but one might per- 
haps ask for less and beg for a lower price. The double binding 
is a luxury, even though a separate volume of plates is easier to 
use; but the duplicate list of illustrations could have been eliminated 
for the sake of economy, as could also the three plates with figures 
13 to 23. To reduce the cost drastically, however, and thus to make 
such volumes available to the scholars who should have them, greater 
subsidy is necessary. Archaeological expeditions such as this expend 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for labor, staff, and equipment, 
from which they derive only the information for publication. Since 
the publication is the total result of the excavation, it seems not 
unreasonable to ask that it, too, be subsidized by the expedition, so 
that the results get the circulation they deserve. It must, of course, 
be subsidized to a large extent; it is the additional sum that makes 
the difference between reasonable and exorbitant prices which must 
be budgeted in the expedition’s expenses if the flow of information 
from such enterprises is not to become so restricted as to defeat the 
very purpose for which the much larger sums were spent. 

The make-up of these first Troy volumes is excellent; the illustra- 
tion is full, the figures are all of good size, but the use of the collo- 
type process has had the usual result of making dark shadows im- 
penetrably black. It would have added much to the usefulness of 
the work if the general plan of fig. 417, which must constantly be 
referred to for proper understanding of the text, had been placed 
at the end and so extended as to be open to view while the rest of 
the volume is in use. The many full and detailed drawings, plans, 
sections, and restored plans are the greatest help to the reader in 
making possible full comprehension of this highly complicated ex- 
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cavation; they epitomize the skill, the care, and the thoughtfulness 
of the director and his staff which are apparent throughout the 
publication. Archaeologists can but express their thanks for volume 
I and their eagerness to see the remaining volumes. 


J. LAwRENCE ANGEL. Troy. The Human Remains. Supplementary 
Monograph I. Princeton, Princeton Univ. Press, for the Univ. 
of Cincinnati, 1951. Pp. 40; 14 pls.; 5 tables. $7.50. 


The first monograph to be published supplementary to the main 
five volumes on the Troy excavations has appeared shortly after the 
first volume of that series. In it are published in detail the skeletal 
materials found not only at the site of Troy itself but at other 
Troadic sites and some more distant in western Asia Minor and the 
Aegean. Although only one cemetery was found near Troy, several 
burials were discovered within the walls of the citadel. The total 
material thus assembled consists of only seventeen measurable skulls 
and skeletons of prehistoric date and eleven from historic times; a 
far greater number were too broken to be measured, but the many 
fragments have been described in the catalogue. Much of the very 
fragmentary material results from the introduction of the practice 
of cremation in Troy VI; but, although the bones were too destroyed 
to give any indication of racial characteristics, they could still be 
used for a study of age distribution. Such a study shows the very 
high infant mortality rate from Troy I to VI and suggests that the 
Trojan life expectancy at birth was not more than twenty years. 

While the scant material was not sufficient for statistical analysis, 
the detailed study in the catalogue and the brief discussion and 
synthesis that foilow it brought out indications of tendencies which, 
with extreme caution and reserve, could be made the basis of certain 
generalizations, presented in brief conclusions. These are, first, that 
from the very beginning there was much race mixture at Troy; 
secondly, that despite this there is a demonstrable racial continuity, 
especially noticeable in the persistence of the Mediterranean type. 
The earliest Trojan skulls are linked basically with the East; their 
connections become progressively less important as one goes clock- 
wise to the southeast and south, the Aegean and the Balkans, and 
then to the north. The earliest people seem to be a combination of 
Mediterranean and Alpine types, possibly indicating the mixture of 
the newly arrived neolithic peoples with the Mesolithic Alpine sub- 
stratum. For the prehistorian this should be a stimulating sugges- 
tion to look eastward for the predecessors of the earliest material 
culture of the Troad, a suggestion proposed already in the above 
review of Troy I. 

This reviewer is not competent to judge the material presented 
here from the anthropological side, nor is this the audience for 
which it should be done. We can but admire the skill with which 
the work is accomplished and applaud the great caution of the 
author in proceeding from details to generalizations. With him, we 
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must wish for the accumulation of ever increasing evidence of this 
kind which, when preserved in sufficient abundance and studied with 
the same competence as are these Troadic remains, will form a most 
valuable supplement to the information obtained from material re- 
mains and, more than that, will serve as a guide to the excavator 
for the direction of his searches and researches. 


Saut S. WEINBERG. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


Martin P. Niusson. Geschichte der griechischen Religion. Zweiter 
Band: Die hellenistische und rémische Zeit. Miinchen, C. H. 
Beck, 1950. Pp. xxiii+714; 16 pls. (Handbuch der Altertums- 
wissenschaft, V, 2, 2.) 


With the publication of this volume Professor Nilsson brings to 
completion an undertaking of such magnitude and such perplexing 
difficulty as would have deterred many able and industrious scholars. 
In fact it is doubtful whether any other student of ancient religion 
possesses the combination of profound learning, discriminating selec- 
tion, effective arrangement and exposition, and the ability to work 
steadily and speedily, which was needed to carry the plan to a 
successful conclusion in a comparatively short time; for short it is 
if one bears in mind the difficulty and the immense quantity of the 
materials used. In a certain sense, the two stately volumes of this 
history represent the crown and consummation of the career which 
the author marked out for himself more than fifty years ago. Not, 
however, its conclusion, for the indefatigable researcher has already, 
since the publication of this monumental work, brought out a sub- 
stantial monograph in the series of the Swedish Institute at Athens 
(Cults, Myths, Oracles, and Politics in Ancient Greece, 1951) and a 
welcome new edition of his Opuscula on Greek religion (same series, 
1952), not to mention minor articles and notes. 

Despite the fact that Nilsson’s original and favorite province is 
the religion of Hellas, many readers will consider this volume the 
more remarkable of the two; for notwithstanding the complex origin 
of Hellenic religion and the foreign influences that affected it in the 
age before Alexander, its history is simple as compared with that 
of the religion or religions of Hellenistic and Roman times. It is 
not merely a question of an advancing evolution which shows us 
new aspects of the old religion, nor only the numerous Oriental 
influences that complicate its growth. The historian cannot evade the 
further task of assessing the impact of philosophy upon Greek 
religion, not to mention such forces as the gradual investing of 
rulers with the aura of divinity, the pressure of new social move- 
ments, and the growing need of a religion for the individual soul, 
which found its satisfaction in the mystery religions or in philo- 
sophical mysticism. 

Such a work as Nilsson’s bids defiance to the reviewer. A scholar 
competent to treat the work with the authority of knowledge appli- 
cable to the whole field would need far more space than a journal 
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could allow, and he might prefer to put forward his agreements and 
his differences of opinion in a book of his own. A less pretentious 
reviewer can point to places where recent research has gone beyond 
the stage known to the author; yet such additions would in any 
event be little more than bibliographical supplements. One can also, 
of course, enumerate imperfections in execution such as are un- 
avoidable in a large book printed and proof-read under difficult con- 
ditions. But it would be absurd to dignify such minor criticisms 
with the name of a review. 

The present writer’s sympathy with Nilsson’s robust sanity and 
his tenacious adherence to sound historical method is so strong that 
in all this long work he found no occasion to form a strongly dis- 
senting opinion; and he is convinced that it is to Nilsson and like- 
minded investigators that the young student of ancient religion 
should look for guidance rather than to certain writers on myth and 
cult who evolve from their imagination, aided by psychological 
theories of doubtful applicability, interpretations which would be 
surprising to the ancients. What remains then is simply to give 
some account of the book, and offer a few minor corrections. 

For convenience the author accepts the usual division of his period 
into Hellenistic (from the death of Alexander to the subjection of 
Corinth by the Romans) and Roman for the centuries that follow 
down into Byzantine times. He candidly acknowledges the incon- 
venience of this division when certain religious movements progress 
through the whole age with no perceptible breaks corresponding to 
the conventional divisions, thus forcing some undesirable repetitions. 
He also accepts the necessity, forced upon him by the plan of the 
Handbuch, of confining himself to Greek religion, leaving Roman 
religion to be treated in another work; but he rightly insists upon 
freedom to cross the boundary when servile respect for it becomes 
an absurdity, as in the cases cited on p. 4. In passing, attention 
may be called to Nilsson’s plan to write a smaller separate study 
dealing with the religions of the western and northern peoples that 
impinged upon the remoter provinces of the empire (p. 4). 

The first major division of the book, “ Die hellenistische Zeit,” is 
divided into four chapters, “ The Hellenistic World,” “ The Religion 
of the old Greek States,” “ Religion in the Service of the Kings,” 
and “ Personal Religion and the Religious Outlook.” The first of 
these, a necessary prelude, first discusses the significance of Alex- 
ander in the history of religion (in view of recent controversies one 
notes with interest Nilsson’s friendliness towards Tarn’s view of 
Alexander as a champion of world brotherhood) ; it then continues 
with the effects of political fragmentation in contrast with growing 
uniformity of culture throughout the Greek world. Attention should 
be called to the excellent summary (pp. 28-9) of the religious atti- 
tude at the opening of the Hellenistic period. The author then treats 
the individual regions of the Hellenistic world and the influence of 
local conditions upon the habits and the thoughts of Greek settlers 
in foreign parts. An analysis of the contemporary situation in the 
mother land of Greece concludes this survey of political and social 
conditions. 

Next follows an important section (pp. 48-125) on the religion of 
the old Greek cities, introduced by some pages dealing with ancient 
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studies of cult and myth, especially the work of the Atthid writers 
and the followers of Aristotle. The influence of schools, gymnasia, 
and ephebic organizations is next discussed, then leges sacrae, new 
cults and festivals, the right of asylum, mysteries, shrines of healing, 
clubs and other organizations, and foreign cults. The author is 
naturally concerned to exhibit, in contrast with his previous volume, 
developments, accretions, and innovations; but he is also at pains to 
show that in the Hellenistic period (as opposed to the Roman) the 
religion of the polis had not yet lost its force, and that foreign cults 
had to adapt themselves to the civic pattern and work their gradual 
transformation of the old religion from within (p. 124). Among 
the more important points developed in this section special attention 
should be called to the sound observation (not inapplicable to modern 
conditions) that the efficient business methods used in the adminis- 
tration of state cults gradually secularized and sterilized them (pp. 
64, 99). Note also the emphatic statement that the Eleusinian mys- 
teries actually grew in influence during the Hellenistic period, a fact 
which indicates that they had more effect upon the development of 
later mysteries than is generally recognized. 

The section (pp. 125-75) dealing with the origins and development 
of the ruler cult must be passed over with no comment except that 
Nilsson shows a perfect command of the theme and his habitual good 
sense in judging the problems that beset it. 

Most readers—certainly those who seek in this book a clearer 
light upon Greek and Roman authors and their world—will find in 
Chapter IV, “ Personal Religion” (and the corresponding portion 
of the Roman section) the most valuable part of the book. Here, 
among other topics, Nilsson discusses the disintegrating effect of both 
educated and vulgar skepticism upon the former unquestioning faith 
of the individual as expressed in domestic and civic worship; the 
stronger emphasis upon riyyn as a force in human affairs; the uses 
and meanings of Saiuwv; and the foreshadowing of a monotheistic 
conception of the world as manifested in such expressions as 70 @eiov, 
Oeds, as well as by other signs. Then follow important sections on 
superstitions; the belief in miracles; notions about a life beyond 
death; mysticism and syncretism; the religion of the philosophers; 
astrology, ete. 

The second part of the work repeats the arrangement of the first, 
with some modifications, and as previously remarked, this repetition 
entails some re-handling of the same material and a number of cross- 
references. This part is longer not only because it covers a longer 
period, but also because of the steady increase and intensification of 
factors that operated to a less extent in the Hellenistic age. The 
sporadic deification of Hellenistic rulers had now crystallized into 
the cult of the Roman emperor. Foreign influences were multiplying 
and growing in power. Magic and astrology were broadening and 
tightening their hold upon the weaker minds. The philosophers were 
becoming leaders of religious sects, and wonder-workers, at least in 
the eyes of the vulgar; and it is for good reason that Nilsson devotes 
much space to such disparate figures as Apollonius of Tyana, 
Plotinus, Iamblichus, and Proclus. 

Perhaps the most important and certainly the most difficult part 
of this latter half of the volume is the long chapter on Syncretism 
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(pp. 555-672), from which no reader can fail to gain valuable in- 
struction. It includes a careful discussion of the Hermetic writings, 
a masterly though cautious treatment of Gnosticism, and, further, 
important paragraphs on the alien gods, and their mysteries. Here 
the wise caution shown in pp. 657 ff. is especially praiseworthy. 

Even the impatient student who begrudges the time needed for 
careful digestion of the work may be urged to read and meditate 
upon the instructive conclusions summed up in pp. 673-701, where 
the author deals with the effects on religion of the new conception 
of the cosmos and with the psychological basis of the later religion, 
ending with a useful retrospect. There are good indexes and sixteen 
plates, fewer than those allotted to Volume I; but, as the author says 
in his preface, the need for illustrations has been largely met by 
another work. 

It would be ungrateful not to notice several valuable suggestions 
which Nilsson has dropped for the benefit of the young researcher 
on the lookout for a productive topic; e.g., pp. 62, n. 3; 86, n. 4; 
183, n. 2, end (on following page). 

Easily corrected typographical errors occur here and there, as at 
pp. 43, line 10; 65, n. 1; 95, n. 7; 103, n. 3; 191, n. 5, last line but 
one (omission of final alpha). Carelessness in making up the pages 
has caused the loss of letters or syllables at p. 243, middle, and on 
p. 365, note 2 and part of note 3 have been pied. The German 
printer’s incorrigible habit of treating the capitals I and J as inter- 
changeable has given Sir Harold Bell a wrong middle initial (p. 151, 
n. 2). The responsibility for a few other minor errors is uncertain. 
The name Gonatas is consistently printed with double n, on what 
authority I do not know (e.g. p. 41; p. 59, n. 4; p. 127, last line of 
text). P. 22, n.1, the name is Tscherikower. P. 80, n. 6, the prepo- 
sition és has dropped out of the inscription cited. P. 180, line 4, a 
slip of memory probably accounts for Ayollodoros instead of Ar- 
temidoros (see the preceding page). P. 220, n. 3: “ Book III of the 
Palatine Anthology ” is really Book III in the Anthology of Cepha- 
las, VII in the Palatine collection; in modern references, the latter 
is preferred. P. 236, line 12, dative instead of genitive forms are 
wrongly written in the first words of the quotation. 

At p. 56 Nilsson incautiously gives the impression that Calli- 
machus’ Coma Berenices is known only from Catullus 66, whereas 
twenty lines of the original have been known since the publication 
of P. S.I., 1092 in 1929. At the top of p. 57, a reference to Dio 
Prus. 12 would not be superfluous. At p. 219, n. 2 one misses refer- 
ences to Diels’ publication of a treatise epi maApov in Abh. Berl. 
Akad., 1907-1908, also to P. Rylands, I, no. 28, and Vitelli in Atena 
e Roma, VII, pp. 32 ff. Among the important works which appeared 
just too late for use mention may be made (p. 99, n. 1; p. 448, n. 4) 
of P. Amandry, La mantique apollinienne, 1950, and R. Flaceliére’s 
dissenting opinion in Rev. des études anciennes, LII, pp. 306-24; and 
(p. 663, n. 4) of H. C. Youtie’s article “The Kline of Sarapis,” 
H.T.R., XLI (1948), pp. 9-29. 

CAMPBELL BONNER. 

Ann ArRBoR, MICHIGAN. 
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HERMANN Benetson. Griechische Geschichte. Munich, C. H. Beck, 
1950. Pp. XVI + 591; 12 maps. DM. 40 (bound DM. 46). 
(Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, 3 Abt., 4 Teil.) 


This is a book which is what it professes to be, a manual. 
Crammed with facts, references, and up-to-the-minute bibliography, 
yet clearly written and easy to consult, it offers a lucid and highly 
informative survey of Greek political history. A sketchy chapter 
on the “ Hellenism in the Roman Empire” until Justinian (pp. 
490-530), though hardly necessary, is, anyway, welcome. Maps, 
dynastic lists, and a chronological table (which ends with the Arab 
invasion of Egypt) add to the usefulness of the volume. The writer 
of a handbook must often rely on the work of other scholars. Since 
the author manifestly distrusts humbug and dislikes slovenliness, 
he is rarely taken in by fake scholarship (e.g. p. 322, n. 5). With 
regard to his accuracy, it is typical that, when speaking of the 
“ Peloponnesian,” the “ Archidamian” war or of that of Laodiece, 
he notes the first appearance of these designations in our sources 
(pp. 201, n. 1; 209, n. 2; 383, n. 4). Personally, I was, of course, 
pleased to see that the author refers to virtually all of my contri- 
butions to the subject (but vol. IV, 2 of Glotz’ Histoire Grecque, 
of which I am co-author, mentioned on p. 533, has not yet appeared. 
In fact, by my fault). But in recommending the chapter on coinage 
in my Institutions des Séleucides (p. 401), he should have added 
that it is now antiquated in great part by the admirable mono- 
graphs of the late E. T. Newell on “Eastern” and “ Western” 
Seleucid mints. In so large a topic there is room for difference of 
vpinion, but a revicw is not a proper place to enter into all the 
complicated questions of Greek history. Errors of fact are few, and 
will be easily corrected by the author himself. A strange misstate- 
ment of some importance may, however, be noted here: it is news 
to me that in Hellenistic monarchies the cult of the sovereign was 
“ obligatory ” for all his subjects (p. 409). 

Yet, as soon as the author passes from collecting facts to judging 
them, he is disappointing. The Greek colonization of the eighth to 
the sixth centuries B. C. is for him “ the expression of an elementary 
new sense of life, for which the limits of the home-country became 
too narrow” (p. 82). Does this empty sentence help us to under- 
stand this particular phenomenon of colonization, in its extent in 
time and space? Now and then, the author accepts the economic 
interpretation of history. Thus, p. 207, the trade rivalry between 
Athens and Corinth in the West is named as the immediate cause 
of the Peloponnesian war (this comes from G. B. Grundy, Thucy- 
dides, I, p. 324). I wonder whether the author means the compe- 
tition for markets or for the supply of commodities? In either 
case, what does this mean in the context of Greek technique and 
psychology about 430 B. C.? As long as these preliminary questions 
are not even posed, the high-sounding “explanation” is a mere 
phrase. Some pages later (p. 213), the author offers the pure milk 
of Marxism. After the death of Pericles, the leaders of the war 
party in Athens came from “the stratum of big manufacturers, 
who made enormous profits on the war.” Now even Aristophanes 
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does not say that Cleon and such were war contractors. In fact, in 
Athens, about 425 B.C., a politician lived in a glass house, watched 
by everybody with envy. If, to prolong the war, the armorer selling 
shields and spears (Ar., Pax, 447) or the crest-maker (Ar., Paz, 
1210) supported a politician, he would not be one from their ranks. 
Why not Alcibiades, this ambitious war-monger, whose financial 
straits have been revealed by his recent (and best) biographer (J. 
Hatzfeld, Alcibiade [1940], p. 135)? 

With the same eclectic unconcern, the author accepts and repeats 
racial interpretations of history. We read, p. 31, that for the 
Greeks of the Mycenaean period, the Hittite Empire was “ the 
model of a great State, dominated by the Indogermans.” Did the 
Mycenaeans know the modern hypothesis that they were Indo- 
europeans? Zenon’s Stoicism is “ explained” by his (alleged) Phoe- 
nician nationality (p. 442; this puerility comes from M. Pohlenz, 
Die Stoa [1947]). Being Phoenician, the philosopher denied the 
supremacy of the polis, preached a universal citizenship embracing 
Hellene and barbarian alike, and centered ethics in the individual. 
Thus, Phoenicians become individualists. Yet, Tyre and Sidon were 
city-states exactly as Athens. On the other hand, it was Diogenes 
of Sinope who first called himself “ cosmopolite,” and it was Prota- 
goras of Abdera who first declared that man is the measure of all 
things. But perhaps Diogenes was a Paphlagonian and Protagoras 
a Thracian? In fact, the leading Stoics came from Greek cities 
and colonies in Asia. 

Now, a fusion between Greeks and natives, to be sure, was un- 
avoidable. A Ptolemaic order from about 257 B.C. speaks of the 
native concubines of Greek soldiers and foreign residents in Syria 
(cf. M. Rostovtzeff, Soc. and Econ. Hist. of the Hellenist. World, 
I, p. 343). But it is rather astonishing to see how long and how 
successfully the Greeks preserved their ethnic purity in Egypt, 
that is even outside a Greek polis. The wife of a Temnian is from 
the same city in 284 B.C. (P. Eleph., 2). A Cyrenean woman is 
wife of another Greek in 238 (P. Petrie, III, 7). Dryton, a Cretan, 
is married to a woman from Alexandria in 126 B.C. (P. Grenf., I, 
21). Even when a Greek girl is seduced by a cinaedus, his name 
is Dionysius (P. Enteux., 26; 220 B.C.). The army of Alexander 
and his successors, from which the earliest Greek settlers in the East 
came, was a “mobile State,” as Rostovtzeff (op. cit., I, pp. 142 ff.) 
has shown. The families of soldiers were part and parcel of this 
“moving polis.” Compare the fact that, in the first generation 
(1509-1538) after the discovery of America, more than 90% of the 
Spanish emigrants to the New World were male (P. Chaunu, Rev. 
Hist., CCIV [1950], p. 96). 

Exactitude as to the bare facts, uncritical acceptance of some 
current interpretation equally mark the chapter on prehistoric 
Greece. To refute the scholars who deny the reality of the Dorian 
invasion, the author writes (p. 47) that, of course, not what Thucy- 
dides or Pindar says about it, but only archeological and linguistic 
indices count. This is reversing the real relation of the facts. The 
geography of dialects can be of no help in the absence of pre-written 
evidence. Who can say, for instance, when the people of Crete began 
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to speak Doric (cf. now, P. Demargne, La Créte dédalique [1947]) ? 
And the ruins, even if datable, rarely reveal the cause of destruction 
(to refer it to an earthquake is the latest archeological fad). But 
since Thucydides (I, 12) says that the Dorians occupied the Pelo- 
ponnesus eighty years after the Trojan war, that is about 1100 B. C., 
we can, if we believe this Greek hypothesis (or, if you prefer, call 
it “tradition”), accordingly explain archeological and _ linguistic 
data. On the other hand, “the Great Aegean invasion” from the 
Hungarian plains, ca. 1200 B.C. (p. 46) is a modern construction 
(on facts now ef. W. F. Albright, A. J.A., LIV [1950], p. 170) 
which may or may not help to understand the Dorian wave. I 
remember, however, that in 1204 A.D. the Latins conquered Con- 
stantinople while about the same time, in 1223 A.D., the Tartars 
invaded Southern Russia. Yet, the two migrations have nothing 
in common. 

The Greeks did not know anything about the immigration of 
their ancestors from the north, while, for instance, the hymns of 
Rig-Veda describe the life of Aryan tribes in the north-west of 
India. Instead of treating the Indo-european migration to Greece 
as a fact (pp. 25ff.), the author of a Handbook should have 
warned his readers that we do not know who were the builders of 
royal tombs at Mycenae and of palaces at Cnossus. Of course, the 
author discovers an “Indogermanic,” that is military (wehrhaft), 
spirit in the Mycenaean civilisation. Three thousand years from 
now, another German professor will be sure that Dior’s “New 
Look ” was influenced by the German occupation of Paris. Is not 
there something Teutonic in the low neck-line? Of course, I am not 
suggesting that the kings of Mycenae or of Cnossus were not of 
Indo-european stock. I simply cannot know anything about them in 
the present state of our information. On the other hand, the 
problem itself is illusory. When will the “bourgeois” historians 
learn from the Soviet scholarship of today (tomorrow the poor souls 
may be ordered to preach the opposite doctrine), that ethnic groups 
are results and not starting points of historical process? The history 
of this nation and the Bible itself here agree with Communist pro- 
fessors. It has been rightly pointed out that a “ people of Israel” 
did not exist before the settlement in Palestine (M. Noth, Gesch. 
Israels [1950], p. 5). 

To understand the author’s pathetic failure in interpreting his- 
tory, it is sufficient to read his introductory chapter. For him, 
Winckelmann and German classicism (why precisely German? See 
A. Momigliano, “ Ancient History and the Antiquarian,” Journ. of 
the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, XIII, pp. 285-315) began 
the modern study of Greek history. The author does not even suspect 
that modern historiography, be it of Greece or of Germany, is one of 
the sequels and “ by-products” of the French Revolution. Accord- 
ingly, except for Mitford, Thirwall, and Grote (here the author 
follows R. v. Pohlmann, his predecessor in the same Handbuch), he 
never notices the ideological background of historiography, not even 
with regard to J. Burckhardt (p. 11) whose storiografia senza 
problema storico (B. Croce, La storia come pensiero, p. 92) is so 
biased politically. This does not mean, of course, that we should 
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explain La Cité antique simply as a product of “reaction,” as a 
Soviet author has recently done (M. Alpatoff, in Vopros. Istor., 
no. 12 [1948], p. 117). But in the conclusion of his admirable book, 
Fustel de Coulanges himself indicated the political lesson of his 
historical construction. German historians of Greece were more 
discreet, although K. J. Beloch, for instance, expressly stated the 
contemporary implications of the so-called problem of Macedonian 
nationality (Griech. Gesch., IV, 1, p. 1). The author docilely dis- 
cusses the anachronistic, “ modernizing,” question, whether the 
Macedonians were Greeks or semi-Illyrians (p. 285), but he gives 
no inkling of the biases of Beloch, Ed. Meyer, U. v. Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorfi. Thus, these representatives of the parochial German 
nationalism appear in his book (pp. 8-9) as mouth-pieces of Clio 
herself. 

The author was within his rights in limiting his book to the 
political history, despite the popular slogan that this form of his- 
toriography is outmoded. But political history does not mean the 
surface movements only, battles, diplomatic notes and such. Greek 
men lived and died for eleutheria, the real foundation of Hellenism 
(cf. A.-J. Festugiére, Liberté et civilisation chez les Grecs [1947]). 
But what did eleutheria mean to them in this or that period? Did 
they recognize the liberty of the individual or did they sacrifice him 
to the tyranny of the omnipotent State? The problem was quite 
real when Benjamin Constant in 1819 propounded the latter thesis 
(De la liberté des Anciens). He influenced Hegel, Fustel de Cou- 
langes, and J. Burckhardt. Was he right? In the handbook under 
review, quite significantly, the terms eleutheria, Fretheit refer only 
to the international sovereignty of the State. The author speaks of 
the Athenian appeal to Sparta before Marathon. But he does not 
mention that this dispatch of extreme urgency was transmitted by 
a runner and not a horseman,—a fact which is more illuminating for 
Greek history than the discussion of the reasons for the delay of 
Lacedaemonian help (p. 149). The author duly records Nicias’ 
letter from Sicily (p. 224), but he fails to notice that, as late as 
414 B.C., the generals in the field regularly sent oral messages 
to the Athenian government. The author innocently tells us that, 
like the work on the Erechtheum, Aristophanes’ plays testify to 
“the flourishing spiritual life” in Athens during the Peloponnesian 
war (p. 202). Aristophanes’ plays were produced at the cost of the 
state. But Aristophanes had complete freedom to favor the enemy 
and to preach peace during a war which was determining the 
existence of everyone in his audience. We must think of Jeremiah 
to find a parallel. Yet, Jeremiah spoke in God’s name while 
Aristophanes was a jester. All this and more enter into political 
history if the latter is to be more than drum and trumpet 
propaganda. 

A manual which nowhere teaches methodical doubt. A history, 
which, but for dates and names, never reveals the individuality of 
its theme. Yet, a highly informative account: facts, facts, facts. And 
I doubt whether anyone in Germany, or many elsewhere, could have 
done the work better, or even as well as the author: the accuracy 
of his erudition is really praiseworthy. Think of it, gentle reader: 
mutato nomine de te fabula narratur, 


Evias J. BICKERMAN. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Kurt von Frirz and Ernst Kapp. Aristotle’s Constitution of 
Athens and Related Texts. Translated with an Introduction 
and Notes. New York, Hafner Publishing Company, 1950. 
Pp. xii+233. $1.25 (paper); $2.50 (cloth). (The Hafner 
Library of Classics, XII.) 


Under the editorship of O. Piest and a distinguished committee 
(C. J. DuCasse, C. H. Faust, R. M. MaclIver, R. Pound, and H. W. 
Schneider), the Hafner Library of Classics has published 13 works 
in philosophy, ethics, and political philosophy, all in English, of 
which one is a Latin classic, St. Augustine’s City of God, and one a 
Greek classic—by chance, surely, not because it is in any useful 
sense a Greek counterpart to the Civitas Dei—Aristotle’s Constitu- 
tion of Athens. 

Just 60 years have elapsed since the British Museum announced 
in the Times its acquisition of the most famous of all papyri. Count- 
ing the present edition, which at this writing is the penultimate, but 
not counting mere reprints, there have been in all 33 editions of 
translations, as well as 33 editions in the Greek.1 Allowing for a 
few editions which combine Greek and translation, the total gives a 
rate of almost precisely one edition a year since 1891. This figure 
ought to impress the latter-day “ general” and “ integrated liberal ” 
educators and the stratospheric “social scientists,” because Aris- 
totle’s monograph is austerely down-to-earth and factual; it does not 
contain one explicit sweeping generality. 

What gives the present edition its distinctive character, setting 
it apart from all its predecessors (and making it a proper member of 
the Hafner series), is precisely the fact that its commentary shows 
the influence of the present-day tendency to generalize. The editors 
attempt to put the work into its philosophical setting, and even to 
provide some psychological background. They attempt this not only 
in a lengthy section of the Introduction, and in the content of many 
of the Notes, but also by including Related Texts: of course the 
Epitome of Herakleides [Lembos] and the fragments from the lost 
beginning, but also the surviving phrases from Aristotle’s Protrepti- 
kos, from his Politikos, from his treatise On Kingship, and his Alex- 
andros, and even the earlier parts of Plato’s Seventh Epistle. The 
editorial treatment is similarly affected by time and place: it too has 
a refreshing, free, and philosophical tone. Since the second edition 
by J. E. Sandys (London, 1912) is now out of print, the present 
edition is the only edition with extensive commentary available in 
any language. 

As to humbler aspects, one notes first the low price of all this 
series. The paper covers will do, and the format is not “ cheap.” 
The letter press is presentable and is almost entirely free of printer’s 
errors: p. 3, line 24, for F. C. Kenyon read F. G. Kenyon; p. 42, 
line 4, for veer read ever; p. 56, bottom, for A. H. Trevis read 
A.H. Travis; even with Latinized spelling prevailingly, p. 13, note 11 


1 It may be noted that chs. 42-69 are used as reading in anthropology: 
A Reader for General Anthropology, edited by Carleton 8. Coon (Holt, 
New York, 1948); Rackham’s [Loeb Library] translation with brief 
introduction and comment. 
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should have Lesbos for Lesbus; on p. iii the present volume is 
labelled Number Thirteen in the Hafner Library, whereas it is listed 
as 12 in the advertisements at the back; and the date of Oppermann’s 
(the standard) text should be given on p. xii as 1928, not 1929. 

The editing of a text which involves much of Athenian history 
down through the fifth century, and almost the entire Athenian con- 
stitution as it was in the early 320’s, is a formidable job. Kurt von 
Fritz and Ernst Kapp, both Professors of Greek and Latin at 
Columbia University, have attacked it courageously; quite apart 
from their many other studies (von Fritz’s especially), they have 
certainly earned the title of polymath; and there will be few scholars 
who cannot learn something from the pages of this book. For my 
part, I am aware particularly of the force of their numerous adverse 
critical observations about the monograph’s style and ambiguities. 
These criticisms are summed up on p. vii: “In its present form, it 
cannot have been intended for publication but was designed pri- 
marily to serve the needs of Aristotle himself and of his disciples.” 
At the least, they have re-opened this interesting question. 

The bibliography (p. xii) refers to Sandys? (1912) for earlier 
works; it might add that there is a bibliography of over seven pages, 
a bibliography hasty and incomplete, but useful, in the most recent 
scholarly text of the Ath. Pol., that of H. Oppermann (Teubner, 
1928), pp. vili-xv. Sandys’ own commentary is surely less than 
“excellent” (p. ix). One of the many pleasant features of the 
book is that the editors adopt a kindly tone toward all their prede- 
cessors, but students could have been left with the impression that 
Sandys was “ conscientious ” (also p. ix). The editors cite only W. 
Jaeger and W. D. Ross for “General Bibliography,” and under 
“ Special Aspects ” only H. Bloch, R. J. Bonner—G. Smith, S. Dow, 
W. S. Ferguson (C.A.H., V only!), and W. K. Pritchett—O. 
Neugebauer. In the Preface (pp. ix-xi), last-minute account is 
taken of F. Jacoby’s Atthis (Oxford, 1949) and of J. H. Oliver’s 
Athenian Expounders of the Sacred and Ancestral Law (Baltimore, 
1950). In the course of the Introduction and the Notes, other books 
and articles are mentioned, but I hope the editors will not think me 
ungrateful in urging that there should be more. Students particu- 
larly need to know of G. Busolt—H. Swoboda, Griechische Staats- 
kunde (Munich, 1926; in the I. v. Miiller—W. Otto Handbuch; index 
vol. by F. Jandebeur), which has A. Wilhelm’s epigraphical addi- 
tions; and of J. G. Headlam[—Morley]’s Election by Lot at Athens 
(ed. 2 by D. C. MacGregor; Cambridge, Eng., 1933). (Both of these 
are omitted also by Oppermann.) The list should be greatly enlarged. 

The 64-page Introduction contrives to be interesting even about 
Authorship. Probably the best part, the part where the authors are 
most at home, is the long section (pp. 32-66) on The Relation be- 
tween Aristotle’s Treatise on the Constitution of Athens and his 
Political Philosophy. This is the most distinctive contribution of the 
volume. The Text, with “setup ” for zoAcreia, is a translation aimed 
at today’s students. On the whole it is not likely to mislead. Each 
chapter has such brief footnotes as are necessary for an immediate 
understanding, the real commentary being reserved for 200 longer 
Notes printed as an Appendix (pp. 149-200) under the same regular 
chapter headings. After the Related Texts, listed supra, there is an 
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Index of (Greek) Names and Places, and a General Index, which 
might have been combined, and might also have been made more 
usable: e.g. the entry Laws is followed by 36 undifferentiated page 
numbers. 

One hasty mistake and one error based on deliberate consideration 
call for special mention. Neither is typical of the work as a whole, 
but the latter error may illustrate in extreme form the dangers of 
its method. 

The translation of 24, 3 as found on p. 94: “ For out of the income 
derived from the contributions made by the allies and from internal 
levies more than two thousand persons were maintained. For there 
were six thousand judges...” and other groups which, in the 
famous and important list which continues this section, add up to 
over 15,000. The first figure, given as Siopvpiovs in the papyrus and 
as a reading never disputed, is of course not two thousand but twenty 
thousand. The error of translation evidently arose through mere 
haste and escaped all subsequent checkings and revisions, including 
the consideration necessary for six notes all devoted to this one 
section, but without any note being devoted to the total. So far as 
I have observed, this error stands alone in its grossness. 

Out of the extensive array of facts which called for comment, 
doubtless some had to be slighted, and in such a place this unchar- 
acteristic mistake is natural. With ch. 4, the constitution which in 
the papyrus is assigned to Draco, the situation is other. The editors 
accept this entire chapter as being (a) Aristotle’s, and (b) historical. 
They are aware that both (a) and (b) have been questioned and— 
although they can hardly have appreciated the seriousness of the 
historical aspects—their acceptance is deliberate (introduction, pp. 
8-11; notes on pp. 71-2, 152-3). Their reasoning is controlled by the 
summary given by the papyrus in ch. 41 and by Pol. 1274 b. In 
ch. 41, according to the text as we have it, only one constitution is 
recorded between Theseus and Solon; ergo, the editors conflate the 
institutions of chs. 3 and 4, making them two descriptions of one 
constitution—“ one from a more evolutionary, the other from a more 
stationary, point of view.” The statement in the Politics that Draco 
made laws, but “for an already existing constitution,” is reconciled 
with Ath. Pol. 41 by taking the ézi of (aodreia) éxi Apdxovros to 
mean “in the general period of.” Thus there is no contradiction 
whatsoever : chs. 3-4 fit properly into the historical account, and into 
the series enumerated in ch. 41, bridging the gap between monarchy 
and Solon, and agreeing with the Politics. 

Then, regarding these conclusions as established facts, the editors 
proceed to two further conclusions: (1) the question of whether 
Draco framed a whole constitution, and not merely specific laws, 
simply does not arise; and (2) since chs. 3-4 are indeed awkwardly 
inserted, “it is equally clear that the treatise either was never meant 
to be published at all, or, at least, was never revised for publication.” 

For this latter conclusion, other evidence is brought forward, and 
I have said supra that the editors seem to me to have succeeded in 
reopening the question. But not by the reasoning applied to ch. 4. 
Even the most casual attempt to fit ch. 4 into a factual narrative of 
the Athenian constitution would show that the alleged Draconian con- 
sitution is wildly anachronistic. The editors make no such attempt; 
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and there is no space, nor any need, here to provide details. So 
far from furnishing a control, ch. 41 shows the same clumsy hand 
at work, and the passage in the Politics shows either that Aristotle 
had changed his mind, or that someone other than Aristotle tampered 
with the text of the Ath. Pol.: I am not sure we shall ever know 
which. 

Taking this extreme instance (i.e. the handling of the “ Draconian 
constitution ”) as a whole, however untypical of the present book it 
may be, it does suggest a weakness of method. The very evidence, 
such as the broken nexus between the end of ch. 2 and the beginning 
of ch. 5, which ought to have been presented early, as part of the 
data of the problem, is reserved to reinforce conclusions, and to 
provide further dubious inferences. But all the earlier parts of the 
reasoning on this one subject are weak also, and the whole treatment 
of the “ Draconian constitution ” is a house of cards. 

Considering the volume as a whole, it seems fair to say that the 
refreshingly general and critical qualities have been bought at a 
price. The price is an occasional lack of rigor, of matured and 
objective and exact judgment. Yet these faults are by no means 
constantly present in either the factual and historical or in the 
philosophical parts. As to the former, it is a pleasure to note, 
taking only one clear example, that this is the first edition to appear 
after the kAnpwrjpia were identified, and that with respect to them 
the details given are sharp and correct. 


The “Draconian Constitution” is treated in two other recent 
books: in Oliver’s Hxpounders (mentioned supra), and in the latest 
translation of the Ath. Pol. in L. C. Steechini, AOHNAION ITOATI- 
TEIA, The Constitution of the Athenians, by the Old Oligarch and 
by Aristotle: a New Interpretation (Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 
1950). If modern study of how Athens was governed were to be 
judged by these three treatments of this one topic, the verdict would 
be a sorry one, and the present generation of scholars would seem 
to have slipped backward. Doubtless there is today the double diffi- 
culty for many scholars, classical and other, of having grown up in 
the shadow of a generation which contained titans, and of having to 
master all at once the huge mass of scholarly writing which the older 
generation could take in its stride, because the study in its fulness 
was largely created in their lifetime. The four writers in question 
evidently could not both absorb what had been written about Ath. 
Pol. 3-4, and also apply insight and restraint. 

Oliver’s acceptance of the alleged Draconian matter was doubtless 
influenced by his desire to relate the 401 dicasts to his new discovery 
of pervasive triple divisions, triple assemblies, ete. This whole 
aspect of his book, which one reviewer considers the most interesting 
(C.W., XLIV [1950/1], pp. 135-6), is hazardous and in need of 
much fuller development, as I think its author would be the first to 
admit. The most important part of the book is surely the brilliant 
and masterful treatment of the main theme, viz. the Expounders; 
and secondly, though it appears only briefly and as background, the 
social history of Athens under Rome, an account which in one leap 
surpasses all of Graindor. As to Draco, M. P. Nilsson in his supe- 
rior review has already pronounced (A.J.P., LXXI [1950], p. 
424) ; I add details. Oliver judged that the odd one of the 401 (Ath. 
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Pol. 4) was a hint that the number should be divisible by three, and 
he emended the text to give 501; whereas the odd one in 401 is of 
course itself a prime indication that Ath. Pol. 4 was forged in a 
period when the Athenians had learned to improve the dicastic courts 
by the addition of one dicast, to give 201, 401, etc., possibly as a 
result of some actual (even) tie vote, in any case to avert any future 
tie vote. The problem of how the odd man was allotted in Aristotle’s 
day or earlier has not yet been solved (H.S.C.P., L [1939], p. 25, 
n. 2), and consideration of it was below the generalizing level of the 
present three books. The Athenians did not, indeed probably could 
not, make the Cleisthenian boule 501; nor (in the years 411/10) the 
Four Hundred 401. Hence Ath. Pol. 4 is muddled again: it should 
have 400, from the Four Hundred; but to emend 401 to give 400 in 
Ath. Pol. 4 would also be the reverse of understanding the author 
of this chapter. He forged the wrong number; and Aristotle, de- 
plorably but not unnaturally (considering that he does not trouble 
to explain how the odd man was selected for the dicasteria), or some- 
one else who muddled Ath. Pol. later, swallowed the odd one along 
with the 400 and the rest of ch. 4. 

Stecchini, like von Fritz and Kapp producing a book to put into 
the hands of today’s students, for some of whom “ education ” must 
be “ general ” and lively even if not quite true, nevertheless heartily 
rejects ch. 4, and I am graieful for his generosity in a prefatory 
acknowledgment. But again I must hope that the author will for- 
give me for pointing out the price he has paid, in this instance, for 
liveliness: in plunging ahead to attempt to name the very person 
who inserted ch. 4, he has outrun all considerations except an insub- 
stantial plausibility. What ought to be reserved for patient and 
restrained argument in learned journals—or suppressed—should not 
be thrust upon students. Stecchini’s commentary is not so extensive 
as that of his seniors, the Columbia editors; in this instance, it is 
somewhat more true, or at least different in its kind of error. 


[This review, submitted in March 1951, was based on the review 
copy. Copies purchased in Sept. 1952 contained Errata slips cor- 
recting the “two thousand” to “twenty thousand” in 24, 3 (on p. 
94, in line 22), and adding in 13, 2 (on p. 81, in line 3) after “ from 
the craftsmen ” an omitted clause, “ and these men held office in the 
year after Damasias.” | 

STERLING Dow. 
Harvard UNIVERSITY. 


Joun V. A. Fine. Horoi: Studies in Mortgage, Real Security and 
Land Tenure in Ancient Athens. Princeton, N.J., American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1951. Pp. ix+216; 42 
illustrations. $7.50. (Hesperia, Supplement IX.) 


For students of Isaeus and of the private orations of Demosthenes, 
John Fine, Professor of Classics at Princeton, has published with 
an index of passages an indispensable book, of which the thorough- 
ness, fairness, caution, and good sense reflect great credit upon him, 
and of which the outward make-up reflects great credit upon the 
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new editor of Hesperia (Lucy Shoe) and upon the experienced 
printer (J. H. Furst Co. of Baltimore). 

In Chapters I and II the author publishes 35 new mortgage 
stones and republishes about 30 old ones with obvious competence. 
It is clear that he has a thorough knowledge of the epigraphical 
sources and can distinguish between what is good, what is weak, and 
what is no evidence at all. In Chapter III he examines the physical 
characteristics of the extant horoi and the ancient references. “ The 
purpose of these horoi was, in the interest of the creditor and any 
third party, to publicize liens on real property. . . . The presence 
or absence of mortgage stones could furnish a presumption as to the 
status of the property concerned . . . but in court a litigant could 
not rely on the evidence of horoi alone.” The author shows that 
mediaeval references to wooden horoi probably go back to a mis- 
interpretation of [Demosthenes], XXV, 69-70, and this is an in- 
directly very important determination, because it eliminates the only 
positive evidence in support of the theory that the absence of horoi 
from Solon to the end of the Fifth Century is due merely to the 
perishability of wood. 

In Chapter IV the author examines the character of the Attic 
hypothee, a subject which eighteen or twenty years earlier was 
being debated among Italian students of ancient law. In 1932 the 
distinguished jurist Ugo Enrico Paoli published a volume of Studi 
di Diritto Attico, where he presented the theory that a hypothec 
which conferred a right in re was marked by possession of the 
security on the part of the creditor and by a continuative character. 
Arangio-Ruiz did not accept Paoli’s theory, but Fine offers a full- 
scale and methodical refutation, not only by showing the inade- 
quacy of Paoli’s evidence, but by adducing evidence which Paoli 
apparently overlooked. (Since Paoli wrote, also, one significant 
piece of evidence has come to light, namely the pélétai-record of 
367/6 B.C., Hesp., 1941, pp. 14-27.) Fine does not judge Paoli’s 
theory on the weakness of one or two arguments alone but on the 
inadequacy of all the arguments. Fine convinces the reviewer at 
least, when he reconstructs the Attic hypothec as a form of mortgage 
whereby the mortgagor retained possession of the property and the 
mortgagee upon foreclosure did not acquire any excess over the 
value of the mortgage. Fine assumes that the hypothee was a late 
development in substitution for the older form of mortgage known 
as the sale with right of redemption. However, the hypothee, to 
judge from the aforementioned pélétai-record, came into use for 
real estate before 367/6 B. C. 

In Cnapter V Fine investigates the contract called misthdsis oikou 
for the leasing of an orphan’s estate when the guardian does not 
wish to manage the estate himself. Concerning the apotiméma Fine 
adopts a conservative view. He interprets it as the security which 
the lessee under such a contract provided, a type of hypothec, per- 
haps a forerunner of the later hypothee. A horos stone publicized 
the orphan’s lien on the property offered as apotiméma. In Chapter 
VI Fine deals with the dotal apotiméma. After an examination of 
Paoli’s view that the apotiméma here was something given to extin- 
guish the obligation of paying back the dowry (datio in solutum), 
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Fine concludes that it was customary for the dotal debtor, whether 
husband or guardian, to furnish real property as security (droriunpa) 
to guarantee the payment or restitution of the dowry. The chapter 
concludes with additional comments about the status of the dowry 
during and after marriage, about the Sixkn mpouxds and the dixn aitov. 

In Chapter VII on the sale with right of redemption (zpaois émi 
Avoe) Fine seems to the reviewer to have successfully refuted a 
theory advanced by a Greek jurist, Ioannes A. Meletopoulos. In his 
article in ToA€uwv, IV (1949), pp. 41-72, Meletopoulos considers 
the literary and epigraphical evidence, but he makes, I now think, 
some unnecessary and even false assumptions. In the very im- 
portant pdlétai-record of 367/6 B.C. it is recorded that the house 
belonging to a certain Theosebes was confiscated daw. wAciovos aéia 
vroxearar TeOpacio. HP Spaxyov. Then other claims are 
listed as incurred by the father of Theosebes; the father had raised 
money by selling the property émi Avoe. Though the editor of the 
inscription, Margaret Crosby, referred to the hypothec as “ the 
original mortgage,” Meletopoulos assumed that it was Theosebes 
who gave the hypothec to Smicythus. Fine argues that the hypothec 
had already been given by the father before the sale with right of 
redemption. In other words, the sale with right of redemption is, 
according to Fine, in this case a second mortgage on property already 
encumbered with a hypothec; the recipients cf the second mortgage 
naturally assume the obligations to the first mortgagee; the state 
on confiscation acquires the right of redemption which is listed 
by the pdlétai. It seems to the reviewer that Fine, who argues that 
the sale with right of redemption gave the creditor more security, 
has a clearer view of the difference between this type of contract 
and a hypothec. He describes the sale with right of redemption as 
the earliest contract of loan developed by the Athenians in which 
real property served as security. It remained the most common 
contract for that purpose throughout the Fourth Century. Since 
the debtor immediately lost title to the ownership of the security, 
he could not contract a second mortgage on it, but actual possession 
varied according to terms of contract. 

There is much more speculation in the last chapter than in other 
parts of the book, but it is candidly presented as speculation. Here 
Fine asks a fundamental question for students of Athenian history, 
to which no reply can help being rather conjectural: When did 
land become alienable in Attica? Fine has surely cleared away some 
misconceptions, and he has underlined the important fact that there 
is no real proof of the alienability of private land in Attica before 
the Peloponnesian War. He adduces some weak but positive evi- 
dence that the change in the system of land tenure was not uncon- 
nected with new conditions produced by the great plague. He argues, 
perhaps surprisingly but I think impressively, that true alienability 
was not introduced by Solon, and he concludes (with some reserva- 
tion) that land became alienable during the Peloponnesian War. 

This is one of those books which must be reviewed by scholars 
of various fields. It must certainly be reviewed by a competent 
jurist, one who can divest himself of preconceptions from Roman 
Law. But it must be examined first from other standpoints, and that 
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is why the writer of this review has ventured to offer his opinion 
based on some familiarity with the social background and with the 
literary and epigraphical evidence involved. 


JAMES H. OLIVER. 
Tue JoHNs HopKINS UNIVERSITY. 


T. B. L. Wessrer. Studies in Menander. Manchester, Manchester 
University Press, 1950. Pp. xi + 238. 25s. (Publications of 
the University of Manchester, No. CCIX, Classical Series, No. 
VIL.) 


This is the first book in English, I believe, that is devoted entirely 
to Menander and nothing else, except for editions, translations, or 
theses. It is an important contribution, not only to Menander 
studies, but to the analysis of sources in connection with Plautus 
and Terence. For the author has not been content to analyze merely 
the genuine though fragmentary Menander that exists in Greek, 
amounting to a considerable portion of three plays. He spreads his 
net wide and believes that we can form a good idea of the character 
of some thirty-eight of Menander’s hundred-odd plays. His index 
lists in fact seventy-two plays of Menander to which reference is 
made, including fifteen of which portions have been found in modern 
times on papyrus, and three hundred fragments. In the case of 
five plays of Plautus and four of Terence there are references to 
at least a hundred lines of each. The author’s acquaintance with 
vases, with the history of comedy, and with the work of other 
scholars is impressive and leads to valuable results. The most 
valuable contribution, however, is that of the last two chapters, on 
Menander’s relation to earlier Greek drama and to Greek philosophy 
respectively, which have not been published before. 

The first four chapters are photographically reproduced from the 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library (1946-1948) and deal with 
the reconstruction of fragmentary plays. For convenience they are 
divided into plays of reconciliation, plays of social criticism, and 
plays of adventure and satire. The article, “ Forethoughts on Later 
Greek Comedy,” which appeared in the same journal, is not re- 
printed but should be read as an introduction. When the Latin plays 
and the fragments are lumped with continuous scenes in the attempt 
to increase our quantitative knowledge of Menander, the result is 
certain to be repetitious and dull and to give the impression that 
Menander was so. That the longer scenes do not give this impression 
Mr. Webster well knows and in scattered statements shows that he 
knows. The methods used to reconstruct so many plays are neces- 
sarily hazardous and the results uncertain. I am not competent to 
discuss details and to do so would require another book, not a 
review, but I am sure that many new and good points have been 
raised and that the comprehensive scope of the book with full index 
and references makes it indispensable. 
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Since these chapters were originally produced during military 
service and presented as separate lectures, it is not surprising that 
there is some hesitation in approach. The plays adapted by Terence 
come out as plays of social criticism, because in them a rich youth 
is united with a poor heroine. The Greeks would have called this 
philanthropic or ethical, and Plato advocated just such unions in 
his Laws, but it seems to involve no attack on existing institutions. 
An ethical, not a political ideal, is exhibited. The title scene of the 
Arbitration is quite as philanthropic, but Webster classes this play 
with the Perikeiromene as a play of reconciliation, for in it a husband 
and wife are reunited. The Samia is classed as a single-character 
play along with Aulularia (Apistos?), while the Plautine adapta- 
tions mostly come out as plays of adventure and satire. Now the 
third act of the Arbitration consists of intrigue and adventure and 
the fifth of satire. Clearly an adapter could make what he would 
of it by emphasizing one feature or the other. Would it not be better 
to note the various themes that reappear in Menander and recognize 
that in any play he is likely to include several themes? To be sure, 
in certain plays a single theme will be outstanding. Often, however, 
the action will be built around one theme while interest is largely 
concentrated in the various scenes on others. 

The statement on the jacket that Greek New Comedy is Comedy 
of Manners is at odds with the book itself. In current critical usage 
“manners” is the opposite of “morals” or “nature” and derives 
from the first sentence of an essay by Lamb (1822) on “ artificial ” 
comedy. See the first number of Essays in Criticism (1951), pp. 89- 
93, where F. W. Bateson traces the modern use of the term back 
only to 1876. It is absurd to apply the same term to Menander and 
to Restoration Comedy. Webster points out Menander’s likeness to 
Sophocles in the serious treatment of character and action. He 
finds that siege scenes derive from the Clouds of Aristophanes, 
but Medea or Orestes or even Agamemnon supplies as good a point 
of departure. The likeness of Polemon in Perikeiromene to Homer’s 
Achilles is recognized. The serious element in Menander, which is 
paramount, evidently comes from Homer and tragedy. I should not 
allow so much influence to Aristotle’s Ethics and Poetics as Webster 
does, especially the latter. Menander had in actual plays models of 
much more complicated and striking effects than any listed by 
Aristotle. Menander’s agnoia is not simply “ignorance”; it is the 
double ignorance that thinks it knows what it does not, in other 
words “misapprehension.” Aristotle says nothing of psychological 
recognition, which is Menander’s trump card. 

There are some slips. The “obvious supplement” proposed for 
Kitharistes 35 is obviously wrong. It will not scan. Webster tries 
to keep his Greek Greek and his Latin Latin but bogs down (like 
the rest of us) with “Sosias” and Heauton Timoroumenos for 
Terence and “Iphigenia” in Greek. He has three plurals of 
“hetaira,” all equally un-Greek. He is not quite sound on the 
position of women. Did a concubine always change her name when 
she became a hetaera, a fate with which Chrysis is threatened in 
the Samia? Why argue, then, that any character named Chrysis 
must be a hetaera, especially since we have one for certain who is 
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obviously at the moment a concubine. Glycera is wife in the eyes 
of Polemon, hetaera from Moschion’s point of view, and who knows 
what for Pataecus? Probably concubine. Some citizens were also 
hetaeras, and in real life they might marry and gain the status of 
wife. It is all very protean and slippery, not conveniently arranged 
for classification. Nor should one speak of Greek heroines as seduced. 
That would belittle their virtue. I should not take BapBapo literally 
at Georgus 55 and should interpret 617K “They are Greeks,” not 
“Greeks are men.” The translation of 213K should make it clear 
that it is addressed to a man. 

Here then is a book that will be useful and necessary to scholars, 
but that might deter the less advanced student and obscure for him 
the pure genius of Menander by its sheer abundance of detail. It 
should be welcomed then, not as scripture, but as learned and 
ingenious and intelligent commentary. 


L. A. Post. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


Yale Classical Studies, Volume XI, 1951, edited by Harry M. 
HvusBELL. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1951. Pp. 317. 


The largest contribution is “The Iambi of Callimachus” (pp. 
1-168, subtitled “ A Hellenistic Poet’s Experimental Laboratory ”’) 
by Christopher M. Dawson. This is, in the words of the editor and 
author, “as complete a text of the Iambi as is at present possible.” 
The various papyrus fragments are combined with the previously 
known fragments, together with the dinyjoes or reader’s guides 
from the papyri, to form the text, which is here accompanied by 
a sound line-by-line blank verse translation, double running com- 
mentary on text and matter, and summary notes of each iambus. 
A final note (pp. 132-49) is concerned with the character of the 
Iambi as an organized book of moderate length poems. There is, 
in addition, a detailed bibliography, a concordance to the collections 
of Pfeiffer (of 1923), Schneider, and Gallavotti, and an index of 
ancient authors cited or quoted. 

The work is a model of method which leaves the critic with no 
complaints, and nothing but praise. Dawson has, with deceptive 
ease, struck the exact mean in both types of commentary; he gives 
all the necessary materials, but though dealing with so erudite a 
poet temperately refrains from drowning us in his own erudition. 
A few minor queries follow, mostly arising out of the first Iambus, 
where the generally excellent translation leaves most to be desired. 
Line 26: dySpes as “ what crowds,” but despite context the vocative 
should be retained. Line 34: “return” is unnecessarily weak for 
dweiv. Line 37: if revk[as jyél|pas is read, “red-letter” days is 
unfortunately misleading; the days of Bathycles were calm, not 
festal. Further, the story of Bathycles’ cup, awarded by his sons to 
Thales and passed from sage to sage of the Seven until it came 
back to Thales, is surely not told in order to demonstrate that 
Thales was the wisest of the Seven, as Dawson (p. 23) would imply. 
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The point must rather be that each sage considers another more 
worthy than himself. 7, 2: Epeius ¢]|vyatyua could well be further 
elucidated in the light of Iliad, XXIII, 670. 10,1: I do not under- 
stand, in the context, why js should be translated “sow.” 13, 30-33: 
for the parcelling out of modes of verse, it would be worth while to 
cite Choerilus of Samos, Fr. 1, 3 Kinkel: viy ravta d€édacrat, 
zyovor réxvar. In fact, the literary theories behind this 
thirteenth Iambus, which is itself literary theory, might well have 
been more thoroughly exploited. 

These are relatively minor details. A major contribution of 
Dawson’s edition is that it shows the thirteen iambi with their intro- 
ductions in order, and his most significant large-scale speculation 
is on the principles behind that order. We may perhaps question 
Dawson’s contention that “no author would be satisfied by a kaleido- 
scopic hodgepodge of unrelated compositions,” for some authors of 
short poems, at least in modern times, seem well satisfied with pre- 
cisely that; but we must agree that so careful and so self-conscious 
a character as Callimachus would have demanded an orderly col- 
lection. Dawson shows “diversified coherence” by summarizing 
length, dialect, metre, and subject matter of the ordered iambi, and 
his table (p. 143) makes it clear that for Callimachus not only the 
structure of the poems themselves, but the composition of the poems 
into a book, was a work of art. The return in 13 to literary theory 
introduced in 1 could have been more heavily emphasized. That we 
are thrown forward, for our own enlightenment, to Roman Gedicht- 
biicher, is necessary and welcome. I only wonder why Dawson 
considers it impossible to throw back beyond the Hellenistic period, 
to Theognis and other writers of numerous short poems. In fact, his 
own dictum concerning “hodgepodge” has to force him in that 
direction. 

This is, I repeat, an exemplary and most welcome edition of the 
Iambi. 

J. F. Gilliam publishes “ Some Latin Military Papyri from Dura” 
(pp. 169-252). The papyri are part of the archives of the 20th 
Palmyrene Cohort, and fall into two groups. One deals with the 
assignment of horses to troopers during the period 208-209 A.D. 
Details include description and value of horses in question. The 
second group, of four papyri, of which two are dated respectively 
233 and 239 A.D., are day-records or log books of the cohort, 
recording its strength, watchword, oath, and various items such as 
special duties, recruiting, soldiers AWOL, etc. Both sets are lucidly 
presented with text, translation, and commentary. 

Archibald W. Allen writes on “Elegy and the Classical Attitude 
Toward Love: Propertius I. 1.” Allen disavows Lachmann’s bio- 
graphical methods and assumptions, and undertakes “only to 
examine the elegy in its relation to the context of ideas amid which 
it was written and to interpret particulars in the light of the con- 
ventions of ancient erotic poetry” (p. 258). The poem is then 
dealt with by passages of text with running commentary. The 
opening introduces Cynthia, and the stricken Propertius. miser 
means he is subject to that kind of love which is disaster and loss 
of all personal control, and the point is well illustrated from 
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numerous parallels. The world is upside down, normal consolations 
fail and the lurid and the incredible offer their temptations. Proper- 
tius uses here conventional concepts of deep love, but he does not 
use them conventionally, and he makes no point except to depict 
his own suffering. We need no knowledge of further circumstances 
to understand this. 

Clarence W. Mendell, in his article on “ Horace, Odes II. 18” 
(pp. 281-92) examines the ode from the point of view of “the 
influence of Horace, the Lyric Poet, on Horace, the Satirist,” and 
studies both source and future of the commonplaces which appear 
in this lyric whose content so much resembles satire. 

In “Another Drachma Dedication” (pp. 293-6) Antony E. 
Raubitschek suggests reading Spal yy in the dedication of Phana- 
riste inscribed on the altar of Krisa. 

Christopher M. Dawson adds a “Postscript to Yale Classical 
Studies, Vol. IX,” giving one addition to the list of mythological 
landscape paintings there contained, and one new interpretation. 

Alfred R. Bellinger publishes five “ Greek Coins from the Yale 
Numismatic Collection” (pp. 305-16), including one from Anaphe 
and one of Mithridates I of Parthia, which give rise to interesting 
historical speculations. 


RicHMOND LATTIMORE. 
Bryn Mawr 


EK. V. MarMorate. Cato Maior. Secunda Edizione. Bari, Giuseppe 
Laterza e Figli, 1949. Pp. 266. 


This edition has a long preface written in answer to a reviewer 
of the first edition, Bernardi. The author makes it plain that to 
him the chief value of the book is in its emphasis on Cato’s role as a 
champion of freedom (a term which he does not define), Scipio 
Africanus being, of course, the great adversary. For Marmorale, 
Scipio was the initiator of Caesarism (a term which he does not 
define). 

The arguments in favor of this point of view are rather general. 
I find them unsatisfactory both in themselves and as compared with 
the careful and detailed presentation of the political movements of 
the period which a number of scholars have developed in the last 
twenty-five years. H. H. Seullard’s Roman Politics, for instance, 
the most recent book on the subject, is based on intense study of all 
this work and on equally intense original work. In it we find no 
such picture of Scipio and Cato. 

Pp. 19-173 discuss Cato’s life and activity. All his writings are 
carefully placed in their setting, and a number of small points are 
discussed. This is sound, but no better than what was already 
available. Pp. 177-266 are in a way a repetition of pp. 19-173, for 
they form an estimate of Cato written in ordinary biographical style 
with emphasis on the larger issues. This section is sound, if some- 
what discursive, except for the author’s theory of the danger to the 
state from Scipio. 
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It may well be, too, that Cato is given more credit than he deserves 
for patriotic disinterestedness and for breadth of view. Scullard 
feels that Cato often acted from party interest rather than public 
interest. The reader’s opinion of Cato’s breadth of view or lack of 
it will presumably depend on his opinion of how sensible it was 
in those days to try to fight the forces which promoted greater 
sophistication and the corresponding changes in moral standards. 

Marmorale has tried not to idolize Cato. He does well to remark 
that we should be on guard against doing Cato an injustice by taking 
a half-humorous view of him because of his crudeness and im- 
petuousness. 

RicHarp M. Haywoon. 

WASHINGTON SQuaRE COLLEGE, 

New York UNIVERSITY. 
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